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Views on 


losophy of management during the 

third of a century that their profes- 
sional organization, the International City 
Managers’ Association, has been holding an- 
nual conferences. Management has become 
a positive force for more effective and demo- 
cratic government. These points were empha- 
sized last month at the ICMA conference 
where the managers not only took stock of 
their profession but also took a look into 
the future (p. 319). To competent observers 
like Richard S. Childs and O. E. Carr the 
city managers have developed a high sense 
of administrative leadership. It is safe to 
say that the managers who attended this 
hard-working conference gained a new per- 
spective on their jobs. 

Most local radio stations, if the experience 
of Milwaukee is indicative, would be glad 
to make free radio time available to munici- 
pal officials if municipal programs have lis- 
tener appeal. The city council of Milwaukee 
is sponsoring three regular radio broadcasts 
over local radio stations which have given 
the city free radio time (p. 334). At the 
outset the city had expected to pay for radio 
time or to erect its own radio station. 

A number of states this year have enabled 
cities to adopt new local taxes and all but 
four states now share some of their revenues 
with cities (p. 327). More states should 
follow the lead of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania in giving local units broad permissive 
taxing powers. Perhaps another step will be 
for states to permit cities to adopt supple- 
ments to state-collected taxes which the state 
would collect and return to the localities. 

Cities continue to adopt taxes and service 
charges that are levied on individual incomes 
or on commodities and services that citizens 
buy rather than on property. Taxes on 
earned income, gross receipts of business, 
utilities, admissions, retail sales, gasoline, 
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cigarettes, garbage collection, and sewer 
service are all in the nature of taxes or 
charges on the individual (p. 339) 

A practice that is likely to gain favor is the 
installation of parking meters in city- 
operated off-street parking lots (p. 340), and 
along with this development will come a 
wider use of revenue bonds for the acquisi- 
tion and improvement of parking lots 
(p. 340) . . . If the trend toward the five- 
day week for city hall employees continues 
most city halls, especially in the larger 
cities, will be closed all day Saturday 
(p. 340) . . . One of the most comprehensive 
and stringent taxicab regulatory ordinances 
adopted in recent months is that of Pontiac, 
Michigan (p. 341) . . . The consumers’ price 
index has reached a new high which is 11 
per cent above that of last year and 62 per 
cent higher than in 1939 (p. 338). The 
construction cost index continues to go up, 
and motor vehicle deaths are higher than 
last year but less than in 1941. (p. 338). 
Murders and auto thefts are considerably 
lower than last year, according to the FBI, 
but burglaries, larcenies, rapes, and robberies 
are on the increase (p. 339). 

Five more states have created retirement 
plans which include municipal employees, 
making 27 states which now have state-wide 
centrally administered systems for munici- 
pal employees (p. 328) . . . Cities should 
not permit the insertion of additional coins 
in parking meters for the purpose of secur- 
ing additional parking time in excess of 
time limits. Meters are intended primarily 
to facilitate the enforcement of parking time 
limits (p. 329) ... The federal government 
in carrying out the food conservation pro- 
gram has asked mayors to appoint local 
committees (p. 334), in contrast to local ad- 
visory boards on rent control which are ap- 
pointed in Washington on the recommenda- 
tions of the governors. 
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City Managers, How You Have Grown! 
By RICHARD S. CHILDS 
Chairman of the Council of the National Municipal League, New York City 


Some impressions of the 33rd annual conference of city 
managers by the “father” of the council-manager plan. 


attended an ICMA conference. I re- 

newed the now-familiar impression that 
as “father” of the plan I was regarded with 
the kind of curiosity that one gives to a his- 
toric document that turns up from the files 
yellow with age. But it was a happy and 
warming welcome, and I came back re- 
freshed and rejuvenated to my new office 
and full-time volunteer status in the National 
Municipal League. 

It was the best-run convention I ever saw, 
with the completest cooperation from the 
members. Sessions began on time, which 
was a new notion to me; when I stepped 
out of the dining room at 9:03 just to make 
sure I could safely delay for waffles and 
sausage, I found the 9:00 meeting in full 
speed; who ate those waffles I know not. 
The little sessions on special subjects with- 
out set speeches—five sessions running simul- 
taneously—gave chances for younger mana- 
gers to question veterans on home-town 
problems in an informal atmosphere. The 
agendas and case studies were provocative 
and well prepared and expert consultants 
contributed authoritative technical comment. 

Where unorthodox or amateurish ideas 
were voiced, a show of hands would shorten 
debate and demonstrate to a novice that he 
stood alone in his theories. Learning from 
other managers is important, as in any pro- 
fession, but I thought there was opportunity 
for more intensive use of experts from out- 
side—men who could hardly be attracted 
from afar to join in an informal group meet- 
ing but who would do their best for you in a 
lecture to the whole convention. Toss out 
the local dignitaries to release the needed 
program time! 

The managers are quite commonly engi- 
neers, and training in precision and cost- 
finding cramps imagination; we don’t want 


|: WAS nine years since I had last 
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flights of fancy that run away with the 
budget or dodge the costs. But the late Mr, 
Waite of Dayton remains one of the few 
who reached beyond his desk job to con- 
cern himself with bringing great music to 
his town (seat locations by lottery at one 
low price) or rehabilitating the drunks in 
the workhouse by early parole and extended 
supervision. Saving taxes is only one of the 
objectives! There are prophets and men of 
vision and special social insight who would 
find the managers an ideal audience where 
advanced theory could be matched to prac- 
tice. 

I sensed more adult quiet authority in 
the managers than I did nine years ago, and 
why not? The typical older managers with 
decades of experience in several cities out- 
rank in practicality and accumulated knowl 
edge the transient, amateur mayors and 
commissioners of other plans of government, 
and the difference shows! The faces and 
accents represented all America at its sober, 
hard-headed best, and earnestness of pur- 
pose was obvious everywhere. There was no 
public comparison of achievements as in 
early conventions of the series—stories of 
lowered tax rates and debts and unit costs; 
the burden of proof is on the other fellows 
these days! 

In private rocking-chair talks I developed 
a pet question—‘“What kind of councils do 


you have in your town?” The answers were [| 


unanimous—“‘Very good,” “‘Can’t complain,” 
“Mixed, of course, but reasonable and well- 
meaning,” etc. Never was there doubt of 
the public spirit of the council as a whole, 
and I picked up no case where political party 
headquarters had to be consulted by man- 
agers or councilmen in relation to policy or 
appointments. There’s your foundation! It 
looked solid in the early days of the move- 
ment; I was happy to find it still so! 
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Highlights of the City Managers’ Conference 


A brief summary of some of the addresses and group discussions at the 33rd annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ Association held in California. 


31 states, Canada, and Puerto Rico 

attended the annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association 
held in Coronado, California, on October 5 
to 9, and the total registration for the meet- 
ing was 328. The management aspects of 
the city manager’s job were emphasized 
through a series of addresses and through 
group discussions. A get-acquainted buffet 
supper on Sunday evening, October 5, paved 
the way for the opening of the conference 
the next morning by President Don C. 
McMillan, city manager of Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. Brief addresses of welcome by the 
mayors of Coronado and San Diego were 
followed by two special addresses under the 
general heading of “Looking Ahead at City 
Management.” Setting the stage for the con- 
ference, these addresses were given by C. A. 
Harrell, city manager of Norfolk, Virginia, 
and Emery E. Olson, dean of the school of 
public administration at the University of 
Southern California. Later in the day Rich- 
ard Graves, executive secretary of the 
League of California Cities, delivered the 
keynote address. Others included an in- 
formal address by Governor Earl Warren 
of California, the presidential address by 
Mr. McMillan, the annual banquet address 
by C. A. Dykstra, provost of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and a talk by 
Richard S. Childs, chairman of the council 
of the National Municipal League, at the 
closing luncheon. 

The main business of the conference con- 
sisted of 18 group discussions. Four con- 
current sessions were held under the gen- 
eral heading of “How Would You Do It?”, 
five sessions were arranged on the basis of 
population of cities, five by interest groups, 
and four by special management topics. At 
a symposium session on the last day the 
chairmen or reporters for these group dis- 
cussions made brief reports to the entire 


TOTAL of 149 city managers from 


conference. Because of space limitations 
only a brief summary of the addresses and 
the group discussions can be presented in 
this article. Some of the addresses will 
appear in future issues of PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT. 


Speakers Emphasize Management Job 


At the opening session the principal ad- 
dresses were made by City Manager C. A. 
Harrell and Dean Emery E. Olson. Mr. 
Harrell, talking on “The Job of the City 
Manager Now and in the Future,” said that 
the city manager of the future will deal more 
with people than with procedures, tech- 
niques and works because good procedures 
and techniques will be accepted as routine. 
The social welfare aspects of government, 
such as schools, libraries, museums, concerts, 
recreation, prevention of delinquency, pre- 
ventive medicine, will demand an increasing 
amount of the manager’s time. With con- 
tinual study being given to council-manager 
relations he felt that this now very trouble- 
some problem will, in a measure, be solved 
so that the manager will have more time 
to give to public relations, to long-range 
planning, and to the development of the 
economic life of the city. He predicted a 
trend toward municipal ownership of local 
utilities, such as gas, electric, and transit 
facilities, in order to give better service and 
to increase the city’s income. The manager 
of the future also will have more dealings 
with state, regional, and federal agencies 
than at present. To find time for these 
expanded duties the city manager of the 
future will develop ways of getting the detail 
and routine out of his office, he will give 
more attention to the training of personnel, 
and he must be the best-informed and most 
open-minded man in town. With more and 
more emphasis placed upon the human ele- 
ment in government, Mr. Harrell believed 
that in the future the cost of government 
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will be largely shifted from property to indi- 
viduals, and he quoted Justice Holmes, who 
said, “When I pay taxes, I buy civilization.” 
In discussing what city managers can learn 
from industrial management, Dean Olson 
said that city managers need to develop a 
better management approach. Success in 
management does not depend entirely on 
techniques, manuals, and treatises on scien- 
tific management. Neither can a manager 
“manage by crisis” because panic destroys 
a sense of values. A successful manager, 
he said, must have a philosophy of manage- 
ment, must be sensitive to citizen needs and 
aspirations, must know the terminology and 
literature of management, must be interested 
in executive development, must be interested 
in administrative analysis, and must be 
management-minded. He told the city man- 
agers to ask themselves the question “How 
do I look to my department heads?” because 
among department heads and other city 
employees the city manager as the boss is 
the most interesting topic of discussion at 
the breakfast table. “Do you as city man- 
ager think ahead—too far or not far enough? 
Do you have a sense of timing? Do you 
have a sense of communications?” 
Spotlighting the busy opening day of the 
conference, Richard Graves, executive secre- 
tary of the League of California Cities, ad- 
dressed the dinner session. He warned that 
if the numerous communities in metropoli- 
tan areas are to grow in an orderly manner, 
some way must be found to coordinate their 
various activities. He predicted that cities 
will have more dealings with state and fed- 
eral agencies in the future and suggested 
that funds from these levels would aid’ in 
the solution of local problems. Mr. Graves 
devoted the greater part of his address in 
making specific suggestions on how city man- 
agers can do a better job of management. 
Governor Earl Warren made a special trip 
from Sacramento to address the city man- 
agers. He cited the unusual growth of Cali- 
fornia during the war and postwar periods, 
pointing out that the state has acquired 
2,700,000 people since the 1940 census. Stat- 
ing that the council-manager plan is the 
prevailing form of local government in Cali- 
fornia, the Governor said “as long as we can 
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keep local government sound and efficient 
our form of government will be secure. Loca] 
government in the end has the real responsi. 
bility for keeping the spirit of true Ameri- 
canism alive.” 

The annual banquet speaker, C. A. Dyk- 
stra, provost of the University of California 
at Los Angeles and city manager of Cin- 
cinnati from 1930 to 1937, said that so-called 
municipal reform has a 50-year impressive 
record and that city managers had much to 
do with this record. “From the council- 
manager cities we can expect the most— 
municipal housekeeping under managers has 
been good and usually economical, budgets 
and debts have been well managed, but I 
am not sure we have been sufficiently imagi- 
native or have had enough inspired leader- 
ship. It’s the look ahead that I am asking 
for. This means more reading, more think- 
ing, more study and research, and more 
planning. The city manager has to be the 
student for the community. He must be 
more than the administrative head of his 
city and he must make intelligent plans for 
the future.” 

At the closing luncheon session, Richard §S. 
Childs, “father” of the council-manager plan, 
discussed the advantages of the council- 
manager plan over other forms of govern- 
ment and outlined the theory of the plan. 
“Under the council-manager plan there can 
be no buck passing. The council has com- 
plete ultimate responsibility for administra- 
tion by way of its power to hire and fire the 
chief executive.” The theory of the plan, 
he said, is that the ballot must be short, the 
office must be important, powers must be 
unified in the council, the election district 
must not be unwieldy, and all administrative 
work must be unified under a single con- 
trolled executive. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
was the general summary session on the last 
day when 18 chairmen or reporters gave 
brief résumés of all the group discussions 
held during the four-day meeting. The chair- 
man of this symposium session was Roy S. 
Braden, Raleigh, North Carolina, who ended 
the session with a brief appraisal of the 
entire conference. The remainder of this 
article is devoted to a brief summary of 
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these group discussions, based chiefly on the 
résumés presented by the reporters. 


How Would You Do It? 


The afternoon of the first day of the con- 
ference was devoted to four concurrent 
group discussions based on actual case prob- 
lems submitted by city managers prior to 
the conference and distributed to each par- 
ticipant in the form of a mimeographed 
statement. This was a new technique for 
city managers’ conferences. The 30 to 40 
city managers attending each session worked 
hard on their problems and a lively dis- 
cussion resulted. The four problems dis- 
cussed by these groups related to the selec- 
tion of administrative personnel, grouping 
jobs in a small city, employee morale, and 
handling insubordination. The managers 
agreed that their approach, if they were 
faced with similar problems in their own 
cities, would be to break each problem down 
into its various parts, get all the facts pos- 
sible, obtain the opinions and comments of 
those who would be vitally affected by any 
decisions, formulate a definite program, and 
then sell the program. Proper timing of 
actions taken was considered of first-rate 
importance. The city managers who were 
chairmen of these four sessions were George 
E. Bean, Pontiac, Michigan; O. W. Camp- 
bell, San Jose, California; Lyman S. Moore, 
Portland, Maine; and Donald C. Wagner, 
Long Beach, New York. 


Interest Groups 


Five discussion groups devoted one-half 
day to nonproperty tax revenues, police 
department operating problems, financing 
public works constructions, traffic and park- 
ing problems, and utility management. There 
was ample time for informal discussion of 
the various aspects of these problems be- 
cause each session was attended by approxi- 
mately 30 city managers. 

Nonproperty Tax Revenues. Walter B. 
Hogan, Stockton, California, chairman; Bill 
N. Taylor, Pelly, Texas, reporter; and. Miner 
B. Phillipps, director of Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, consultant. Following 
a brief presentation of various nonproperty 
tax revenues used by cities an argument 
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developed over the best methods of taxing 
businesses. A majority of those present be- 
lieved that business should be specially 
taxed but there was no agreement on the 
best method. It was suggested that the 
peculiar local conditions should be analyzed 
to see what revenue source is best adapted 
to each type of city, and that the city should 
learn what other sources of revenue have 
been tried by other cities, especially by 
cities in the same state, so as to profit by 
their mistakes and successes. The long-run 
implications of a particular revenue measure 
should be analyzed and administrative diffi- 
culties should be anticipated. Managers 
from other parts of the country were amazed 
to find that 64 California cities now impose 
a sales tax. 

Police Department Operating Problems. 
J. R. French, Verdun, Quebec, chairman; 
Ross Taylor, Enid, Oklahoma, reporter; and 
James L. Fulton, Los Angeles police depart- 
ment, consultant. The managers agreed that 
one-man patrol cars were preferable to two- 
man patrol cars if accompanied by proper 
training and strict supervision . . . In most 
areas there is need for more coordination 
between county and city police forces, and 
it was suggested that county and city police 
officials should meet every month to discuss 
mutual problems and that a city-county 
committee could work out uniform traffic 
rules and policies . . . Combining fire and 
police departments was not generally ac- 
cepted as feasible except in the smaller 
cities. The combining of staff personnel, 
however, in records systems, communica- 
tions, training, and the like, was considered 
feasible. A surprisingly large number of 
city managers reported hiring civilians for 
the clerical work of the fire and police de- 
partments, in ‘order to put more officers out 
on the street and to reduce salary costs. The 
need for rules and regulations to guide 
policemen in their daily work was generally 
agreed as desirable . . . Training for police- 
men was considered a topmost need, not 
only for new recruits but especially for 
superior officers who need to know more 
about organization and administration . . . 
Recognizing that police officials generally 
prefer to have their own pension funds, the 
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city managers concluded that a state-wide 
retirement system was perhaps the most 
desirable arrangement with all employees 
treated alike except possibly for some age 
difference in the retirement of firemen and 
policemen. 

Financing Public Works Construction: 
L. P. Cookingham, Kansas City, Missouri, 
chairman; Russell Rink, assistant to the city 
manager of San Diego, reporter; and Harold 
S. Buttenheim, editor of The American City, 
consultant. It was the consensus of the man- 
agers that bids considerably above the engi- 
neer’s estimate should be rejected and proj- 
ects postponed except those most urgently 
needed. Some of the managers felt, how- 
ever, that prewar prices will never be real- 
ized. But where it is necessary to under- 
take construction now, only in the cases of 
grading, earth moving, and dredging did the 
managers believe it was possible to obta‘n 
a fair price . . . Pay-as-you-go financing was 
considered highly desirable. The use of 
revenue bonds to pay for capital improve- 
ment was generally supported on the basis 
that the cost of a special service should be 
borne by those using the service. But 
revenue bonds should be used only where a 
sufficiently stable revenue invited low in- 
terest rates. In any event, such bonds 
should be callable so they may be retired 
before maturity. 

Escalator clauses in public contracts were 
found to be necessary by many cities in 
order to begin construction of a project, but 
some cities put a ceiling on these clauses 
so that sufficient funds would be encum- 
bered. To postpone municipal capital ex- 
penditures until a depression comes along 
might help soften the impact of the de- 
pression, but to do this cities must have 
either large cash reserves or substantial debt 
margins, neither of which will remain if 
projects are constructed during the present 
period of high prices . . . It was generally 
agreed that real estate subdividers should 
be required to install all utilities in the quan- 
tity and kind required. In some cities such 
stringent standards would encourage sub- 
dividers to go outside the city into uncon- 
trolled areas, except where the state or 
county had adopted subdivision regulations. 
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Utility Management. E. L. Mosley, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, chairman and con- 
sultant, and Warren D. Toyne, Painesville, 
Ohio, reporter. Most of the cities repre- 
sented charge from 10 to 50 per cent higher 
rates for utility services outside their limits, 
The city managers were divided on whether 
the city should bear any of the cost of 
utility extensions inside the city limits, 
but all agreed that utility extensions outside 
the city should be paid for entirely by the 
customer. It was agreed also that the out- 
side service charge should be high enough 
to encourage annexation to the city. 

Practice and opinion on payments made 
by the utility fund to the general fund 
varied widely. Most of the cities represented 
made some cash contributions, while others 
gave some free services such as street light- 
ing. The majority believed that a_per- 
centage of the gross receipts, equivalent to 
the tax that utilities would pay if privately 
owned, should be transferred to the general 
fund. Hospital and airport problems were 
discussed from the utility angle. 

Traffic and Parking Problems. John H. 
Ames, Ames, Iowa, chairman; Samuel E. 
Vickers, Vallejo, California, reporter; and 
James E. Reading, city traffic engineer, San 
Diego, consultant. The loss of the metro- 
politan shopper to the suburbs and the loss 
of trade and property values in downtown 
districts made the managers realize that 
their cities must solve the problem of pro- 
viding parking space. Several cities reported 
the erection of parking garages, one-way 
streets, parking meters, zoning ordinances, 
and so forth. No city should blindly widen 
any street without analyzing the economic 
aspects of the problem. It may be cheaper 
to prohibit parking on the street and put 
the money into off-street parking facilities. 


Population Groups 


On the second day of the conference the 
managers broke up into five population 
groups to talk informally on problems of 
their own choosing. Only a brief summary 
of each session is given here. 

Cities under 6,000. Walter J. Hoffman, 
Glenview, Illinois, chairman, and Ross W. 
Shoemaker, Westerville, Ohio, reporter. Most 
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of the discussion centered on zoning prob- 
lems and building codes, particularly the 
latter since many cities in metropolitan areas 
are adopting uniform codes. Several of the 
cities represented had architectural advisory 
boards to encourage better design and other 
cities have adopted the practice of licensing 
contractors . . .On the question of organiza- 
tion for recreation there seemed to be a 
trend toward a full-time director working 
under an appointed recreation board, with 
the city manager exercising budgetary con- 
trol . . . In the traffic field it was agreed 
that small cities should limit parking on the 
main business streets to two hours and also 
provide some free off-street parking . . . The 
managers present believed that all but the 
most insistent or serious complaints should 
be handled by department heads or other 
employees and that a simple but effective 
follow-up system should be set up to. make 
sure that all complaints had been acted 
upon . . . It appeared that capital budgets 
of smaller cities usually consist of rough 
estimates made in advance and recorded as 
part of the engineer’s plan with revisions 
in costs made later when and if projects are 
constructed . . . None of the cities repre- 
sented had ever jointly purchased and used 
equipment with other cities, although many 
commented on having rented equipment to 
and from other cities, particularly street and 
fire equipment. 

Cities of 6,000 to 12,000. James O. Con- 
vill, Astoria, Oregon, chairman, and G. L. 
Opper, Riverside, Illinois, reporter. On the 
question of pay rates it was agreed that 
cities should strive to be a model employer 
and where practicable to keep abreast of the 
prevailing wage scales of industries in the 
area. Some managers felt that wage adjust- 
ments based on a cost-of-living factor were 
impracticable because of the rapid rise of 
the index beyond the ability of the city to 
meet the changes. Labor shortages forced 
some cities to match local industrial pay 
rates in order to keep the necessary 
personnel to operate municipal services. 
Several managers pointed out that compre- 
hensive personnel rules and a sound retire- 
ment plan are just as essential as adequate 
pay. 
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The managers present agreed that water 
and sewer departments should be combined 
whenever possible and that where this was 
not practicable some interchange of em- 
ployees might be arranged . . . On the ques- 
tion of incineration of refuse and garbage, 
the managers were agreed that this method 
of disposal should be avoided and the sani- 
tary landfill method used wherever possible. 
Only two or three of the cities represented 
in this group operated incinerators and their 
high cost of operation dictated a resort to 
some other method of disposal as soon as 
possible . . . A lively discussion on tax 
assessments, which were handled by a sepa- 
rate board or by the county in two-thirds 
of the cities represented, revealed that most 
assessors were not keeping abreast of in- 
creased property values. 

Cities of 12,000 to 20,000. W. Morgan 
Works, Longview, Texas, chairman, and 
H. A. Thomason, Marshall, Texas, reporter. 
Among the many subjects discussed were 
self-insurance, financing construction in a 
period of inflation, managing a personnel 
system, purchasing, organization for recrea- 
tion, and special assessment financing. Three 
city managers reported a successful system 
of self-insurance. It was the consensus of 
the group of 34 managers that the personnel 
system in cities of this size should be admin- 
istered by the manager. Similarly, it was 
thought that the purchasing job should be 
handled by the manager. Most of the man- 
agers reported that their summer recreation 
programs at playgrounds and swimming 
pools were handled by faculty members of 
the local school system. The managers ex- 
pressed a need for improved coordination 
between the city and the school board on 
financing local recreation programs. 

Cities of 20,000 to 50,000. John O. Hall, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, chairman, and Ralph 
D. Klebes, Elmira, New York, reporter. On 
reducing the number of zoning variances, 
it was agreed first that only the highest type 
of public-spirited men be appointed to serve 
on appeal boards, and secondly that all ap- 
plications for variations should be denied 
unless definite hardship could be proved. 

In discussing ways to measure the quality 
of municipal services, the managers con- 
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cluded that a good records and reporting 
system was essential and that cost and 
measurement units should be used in meas- 
uring performance and appraising results .. . 
Position classification and pay plans were 
considered essential as a basis for adjusting 
salaries and it was agreed that every three 
or four years these plans should be restudied 
to keep them up to date . : . The managers 
present reported a definite trend toward a 
shorter work week for city employees. Many 
cities had adopted the five-day week. Since 
conditions vary in different sections of the 
country it was the consensus of the group 
that the length of the work week should be 
determined by each city in the light of local 
conditions and practice . . . Considerable 
emphasis was placed on the need for elimi- 
nating all “deadwood” among city employees, 
on the desirability of hiring only the best 
qualified personnel in filling positions, and 
on the advisability of transferring employees 
from one department to another to meet 
peak loads and to reduce the need for part- 
time employees. 

Cities over 50,000. John B. Atkinson, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, chairman, and 
Charles R. Baird, Glendale, California, re- 
porter. After some discussion it was agreed 
that police and fire departments might be 
combined with advantage if each service 
were on eight-hour shifts. The managers 
were asked to study the problem and to 
send their ideas to the Association . . . There 
was a plea for new and better annexation 
laws to place the central city in a more 
advantageous position with respect to out- 
lying areas. Many officials reported that 
rapidly growing fringe areas created numer- 
ous problems for the city . . . The managers 
also discussed the closing of city halls on 
Saturday, the establishment of employee 
suggestion systems, the need for meeting 
with department heads regularly, and police 
records systems. 


Management Topics 


The management topics which formed the 
basis of the discussion at four concurrent 
sessions were: council-manager relationships, 
organization and staffing, community-wide 
citizens’ groups to enlist public interest, and 
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in-service training in city halls. 

Council-Manager Relationships. Carleton 
F. Sharpe, St. Petersburg, Florida, chair. 
man; Jay F. Gibbs, Ferndale, Michigan, 
reporter; and Richard S. Childs, consuliant, 
To prevent interference by politically minded 
councilmen, the managers were agreed that 
a written agreement might well be signed 
by the councilmen giving assurances that 
they would not interfere with administra- 
tion. Some managers urged that a manual 
outlining the duties and responsibilities of 
mayors and councilmen be prepared by some 
national group such as the National Munici- 
pal League. Other suggestions were to send 
copies of the charter to all candidates for 
the city council and to hold informal meet- 
ings with the council just before the formal 
meetings. 

The managers present felt they should 
take the lead in developing community pro- 
grams and not wait for the chamber of 
commerce or citizens’ committees to take 
the initiative. The managers also felt that 
they should participate in developing poli- 
cies, ideas, and suggestions originating from 
three different sources—the administrative 
departments, the council, and the public. 
The city managers, however, were agreed 
that they should never carry questions over 
the head of the council to the public. 

Before a manager takes a new position he 
should have a clear understanding with the 
council. Some managers believed this was 
easier to accomplish with the first council 
under the council-manager plan. In cities 
that have operated for years under the 
manager plan, it is customary for a new 
manager to discuss local practices with the 
previous city manager. 

Organization and Staffing. C. R. Fontaine, 
Quebec City, Canada, chairman; LeRoy F. 
Harlow, Fargo, North Dakota, reporter; 
and Herbert A. Olson, Western representa- 
tive for Public Administration Service, con- 
sultant. The consensus of the group was 
that it is the duty of the manager to sell 
the council on the need for an administrative 
assistant. The city managers felt it was 
necessary to show the work span between 
the manager and his secretary, and the need 
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assistants. Oftentimes it is. helpful to have 
someone besides the manager talk to the 
council on the need for managerial assist- 
ants. In some circumstances it may be best 
to draw upon some young man within the 
organization and develop him for the posi- 
tion. Usually the assistant should start out 
in the manager’s office in order to get an 
over-all picture of the organization. Later 
he may be assigned for a time to a particular 
department. 

The next subject was analyzing the work 
load as a basis for determining personnel 
needs. One approach is to make the same 
type of work load analysis as is done in 
industry through cost accounting and meas- 
urement of performance. Top personnel 
should be held responsible for analyzing and 
equalizing work loads such as seasonal loads 
and to avoid having part-time workers. It 
was pointed out that excellent outside as- 
sistance could be secured from Public Ad- 
ministration Service in solving personnel 
problems. 

When a department head nears retirement 
age an understudy should be ready to take 
over. This situation should be anticipated 
and a training program established. The 
managers felt it was desirable to have the 
department head ask for an assistant, and 
if necessary to send him on trips to other 
cities or to conventions to find an assistant. 

Everyone conceded the desirability of 
adjusting salaries to changes in the cost of 
living, but some cities had difficulty with 
competition from other cities and local in- 
dustries. A position classification and pay 
plan helps considerably but such plans must 
be kept up to date so that salary adjust- 
ments will be fair to all employees. 

Community-Wide Citizens’ Groups to En- 
list Public Interest. Leonard G. Howell, 
Madison, Wisconsin, chairman; H. G. Crow, 
St. Joseph, Michigan, reporter; and Edwin 
A. Cottrell, consultant on local government, 
Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles, consultant. 
Community-wide citizen groups were con- 
sidered desirable provided they do not try 
to usurp the political functions of the city 
council and have the general welfare of the 
city at heart. Large cities might well have 
both city-wide and neighborhood groups. 
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City-wide groups may be of two types, those 
interested in any public problem and those 
concerned only with particular questions 
such as traffic and parking. Where neigh- 
borhood groups exist they should have a 
clearing-house to supply accurate informa- 
tion on general matters or be federated into 
a general city-wide organization in order to 
avoid splitting the city up into small petty 
groups uninterested in the problems of the 
city as a whole. 

City officials should invite the leaders of 
these groups to council meetings, and they 
should be willing to meet with citizens’ 
groups. Even where a group is formed in 
opposition to some municipal program, the 
mayor or the city manager should accept 
invitations to speak and present the other 
side of the argument. Holding open houses 
at the city hall and mailing out circulars 
to every house in town also were mentioned 
as excellent devices for arousing public in- 
terest. No city should rely solely on local 
newspapers and the radio for getting infor- 
mation across to the people. It was believed 
that no city official should serve as an officer 
of a citizen group. 

In-Service Training in City Halls. Clar- 
ence H. Elliott, Jackson, Michigan, chair- 
man; Russell E. McClure, Wichita, Kansas, 
reporter; and John M. Pfiffner, professor 
of public administration, University of 
Southern California, consultant. The man- 
agers in this session decided that employee 
training was primarily the responsibility of 
the chief administrator since it is his job to 
get public work done effectively and eco- 
nomically, which is the primary justification 
for any training program. To the extent that 
the city’s work depends upon the skill and 
competence of its employees, the city man- 
ager must see to it that employees either 
possess that skill and competence when they 
are selected or that they are given the oppor- 
tunity to develop it on the job. 

Training public contact employees in pub- 
lic relations has proved fruitful in many 
cities—but training in better human rela- 
tions also is needed. The managers admitted 
that too often the supervisors are not on the 
job and are inclined to sidestep difficult 
inter-person relations. Points of tension 
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among the personnel should be sought out 
and studied, and a training program devel- 
oped to eliminate such tensions. 

Orientation courses were recognized as 
necessary in order to make new employees 
feel at home right from the start and to 
speed their assimilation into the group. The 
immediate supervisor should perform the 
orientation task by closely supervising the 
newcomer’s work and at the same time indoc- 
trinating him in the customs and attitudes 
of the public service. The results of em- 
ployee training are, of course, difficult to 
measure but usually show up in improved 
morale and in better response to customers’ 
requests as well as in a reduction in dis- 
ciplinary actions. The managers decided 
that any training effort should be recorded 
on the employee’s service record, that it 
should be considered as a factor in promo- 
tions, and that public recognition in the form 
of a dinner meeting or an award should be 
made by the mayor and council. 


Election of Officers 


At the annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation, President McMillan delivered his 
presidential address, Executive Director 
Clarence E. Ridley presented his annual re- 
port, and new officers were elected. In 
accordance with the recently revised consti- 
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tution the president and five regional vice. 
presidents were elected. The unanimous 
choice for the presidency was C. A. Harrell, 
now managing his fourth city, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, and attending his 19th annual confer- 
ence. The newly elected vice-presidents are 
John B. Atkinson, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; V. J. Hultquist, Alcoa, Tennessee; 
Edwin A. Ingham, Alhambra, California; 
George F. Liddle, Muskegon, Michigan; and 
Lowell W. Monroe, Mt. Lebanon Township, 
Pennsylvania. 

The figure of 149 managers attending 
was exceeded at two previous meetings— 
Hollywood, Florida, in 1941 with 152 man- 
agers present, and Montreal, Canada, last 
year with 164 managers. A number of man- 
agers had attended from 15 to 22 previous 
annual conferences. Also present was O. E. 
Carr, one of the eight city managers who 
attended the first annual conference of ICMA 
at Springfield, Ohio, in 1914 and who had 
been city manager of six cities including 
Dubuque, Fort Worth, and Oakland. The 
only woman city manager present was Mrs. 
Felisa Rincon de Gautier of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The city managers and their 
wives, 96 in all, and their guests were enter- 
tained by the cities of San Diego County 
with a sightseeing tour of the San Diego area 
and a boat trip around the harbor. 


Some New State Laws Affecting Cities* 


By JOHN C. CROWLEY! 


Assistant Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago 


A brief summary of the more significant laws in the fields of finance and personnel 
enacted by state legislatures in 1947 and of general interest to municipal offcials. 


seems to indicate a greater tendency 
by state and municipal interests alike 
to recognize the “proper sphere” of the 
other. The assumption of responsibility by 
state governments in some respects, and 


Hy sen io in 1947 state legislation 


* Based in part upon information supplied by 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, the American Municipal Association, 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, and the Council of State 
Governments. 


delegation of power to cities in others, par- 
ticularly in the fields of finance and per- 
sonnel, are heartening signs of the gradual 
solution of long-standing problems in state- 
local relations. 

Toward desirably greater “home rule” in 


1 Eptror’s Note: Mr. Crowley, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in government management from the 
University of Denver, has been in his present posi- 
tion since the beginning of 1947. He was a staff 
member of Public Administration Service from 1942 
to 1946. 
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tax matters are the permissive statutes of 
a fairly large number of states, allowing 
greater local selection of nonproperty tax 
revenue sources. Especially noteworthy was 
a law passed in Pennsylvania which gives 
cities freedom on a par with the most liberal 
home rule states. Grants-in-aid and shared 
taxes took the lead in number of actions 
taken, with only one state, Kansas, legislat- 
ing a reduction in a formula for city shares 
in state-collected revenues. 

Of interest equally to municipal personnel 
and finance officers are the state-adminis- 
tered retirement systems provided by five 
states, with provisions for municipal partici- 
pation. Anti-strike acts in many states (See 
Pustic MANAGEMENT for October) domi- 
nated news from the personnel sector, al- 
though one state, Texas, made provision for 
mandatory local referenda on the question 
of civil service for police and fire personnel. 


Finance 


Revenues. Pennsylvania’s new permissive 
law takes the spotlight. Any of some 3,500 
local government jurisdictions in the state 
may institute any tax which the Common- 
wealth itself may employ but does not levy 
at the present time. Broad new taxing 
powers are given cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation in New York; specific permission is 
granted to use such nonproperty tax reve- 
nues as a sales tax, admissions tax, alcoholic 
beverage tax, and a vending machine tax. 

Statutes permitting local admissions taxes 
gained favor in a number of states including 
Ohio, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, 
as well as in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Under the Ohio law the state specifically 
vacated the admissions tax field in favor of 
municipal administration and _ collection. 
Sales and other excise levies were authorized 
for some or all cities in at least eight states. 
New Jersey now permits a number of sea- 
board cities to levy several special excises; 
Idaho granted sales tax authority to Boise; 
Illinois and West Virginia now allow munici- 
pal sales taxes. Florida acted to permit 
several cities to levy a gasoline tax. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, was authorized 
by the state to hold a referendum on the 
question of a municipal income tax, but in 
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Wisconsin legislation was passed specifically 
prohibiting city income taxes. Baltimore, 
Maryland, may now secure revenue from a 
“recordation tax” imposed on recorded docu- 
ments relating to ownership or liens on real 
property. Various maximum license fees 
were raised for the benefit of cities in Ala- 
bama, and Nebraska authorized a higher 
occupation tax rate in cities. In West Vir- 
ginia cities were forbidden to enact levies 
on motor carriers already taxed by the state. 

Cities in all but four states now receive 
revenue from their state governments, with 
the addition of Nevada to the list this year, 
sharing a portion of the income from a now 
higher gasoline tax rate. About a dozen 
other states have provided for more city 
revenues from state levies on vehicles and 
gasoline; many of these are earmarked for 
street construction or maintenance. Shares 
of taxes on liquor or of state liquor monopoly 
profits will provide cities with more reve- 
nues in Iowa, Utah, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, West Virginia, and 
Minnesota. 

Two states have accepted at least part of 
the philosophy expressed in 1946 by the 
“Moore Plan” in New York which provides 
for the distribution of a predetermined 
amount of state monies to local go-ern- 
ments. Rhode Island will distribute $3,000,- 
000 of general state revenue on the basis of 
local tax levies, and Massachusetts will 
divide a share of several taxes with cities 
and towns on a new formula. Arkansas will 
distribute general fund sales and general 
revenues received in excess of an established 
maximum for the state. 

Tennessee enacted a new sales tax, with 
12 per cent allocated to cities. Ohio made 
a special sales tax allocation to cities to 
compensate for what might have been col- 
lected from local admissions taxes this year. 
Maryland increased city shares of racing tax 
revenues, Minnesota will share cigarette tax 
revenues, and Wisconsin increased the 
formula amount of city shares in a tax on 
pipe line companies. 

Legislation facilitating acquisition or 
operation of parking meters was approved’ 
in South Dakota, North Carolina, Iowa,, 
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Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. 

In Illinois property taxes must be based 
on “100 per cent assessment” and a state 
agency will determine maximum tax rates 
by several formulae. North Dakota estab- 
lished a new regulation governing municipal 
property tax limits. 

Debts and Special Assessments. Munici- 
pally-owned water utilities in Michigan are 
permitted by a new law to incur short-term 
debt through the issuance of notes with less 
than five-year maturities. Texas liberalized 
laws regulating issuance of water utility 
revenue bonds. In Wisconsin mortgage 
bonds for parking facilities were authorized. 
General obligation and revenue bonds may 
be issued to finance parking facilities in a 
number of states as a result of 1947 legisla- 
tion (See October PuBLic MANAGEMENT). 

A very unwieldy special assessment pro- 
cedure was eased by Illinois legislation. The 
new law simplifies the initiation of special 
assessment projects and provides an easier 
system for payment of and accounting for 
bond and interest charges. Special assess- 
ment financing for parking facilities is per- 
mitted in Wisconsin by a new law. 

Other Financial Legislation. Reporting of 
financial data to the Municipal Finance 
Commission in Michigan must be in con- 
siderably greater detail and broader in scope 
as a consequence of a 1947 act. Another 
Michigan amendment requires that all debt 
retirement funds must be kept separate from 
all other city funds and used exclusively for 
debt retirement. 

Wisconsin has approved legislation caus- 
ing reorganization of state agencies con- 
cerned with municipal finance, and a new 
division will provide for audits of local gov- 
ernments accounts. In Illinois special legis- 
lation permits Chicago to establish a large 
“working capital fund” and requires that 
city to establish centralized purchasing and 
an improved budget procedure. 

Following precedent established by New 
York and Missouri, the state of Wisconsin 
provided for in rem (as opposed to in per- 
sonem) procedure in the taking of tax deeds. 
Instead of court action directed against 
persons who may have an equity in tax de- 
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linquent property, a city or county will sim. 
ply file a list of parcels affected with 
circuit court and publish it officially. Notices 
may be sent to the last known owner and 
mortgagee. Use of the in rem procedure 
limited to cases where delinquent tax ce 
tificates have been held for three or more 
consecutive years. The effect of the ney 
procedure will be facility in property sales 
on quit-claim deeds instead of expensive pre. 
liminary legal title-clearing actions. 


Personnel 


Retirement. Probably the largest number 
of legislative proposals on record pertaining 
to retirement systems were considered by 
state legislators this year. Most of the laws 
actually passed dealt with existing plans, 
particularly local fire and police pension 
schemes. 

Especially noteworthy, however, was 
action establishing state-administered retire- 
ment systems in five states and which in- 
clude municipal employees. A North Dakota 
plan, effective July 1, 1947, provides for 
inclusion of both state and municipal em- 
ployees; cities with existing plans are ex- 
cluded. A new Texas system is open to cities 
on a voluntary basis. Under a similar New 
Mexico law, effective August 1 this year, 
employees and employers will each con- 
tribute 3% per cent of salaries. A Tennessee 
retirement plan, including municipal em- 
ployees, will be instituted July 1, 1949, as 
a result of a law approved this year. Wash- 
ington also enacted legislation providing for 
a state retirement system which will include j 
municipal personnel, except fire and police 
employees. 

In Utah a newly adopted law permits 
cities to install local retirement systems by 
ordinance. Idaho has set up a retirement 
program for all city policemen providing 
for retirement boards in all cities and towns. 
In Iowa a new statute authorizes lowering 
the maximum retirement age of policemen 
and firemen from 60 to 55 years after 22 
years of service. A Wisconsin act merged 
and strengthened several public employee 
pension funds and liberalized their provi- 
sions; the Wisconsin system, open to munici- 
pal employees, was established in 1943. 
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These actions raise to a total of 27 the num- 
ber of states which provide for centrally 
administered retirement systems for munici- 
pal employees. 

Other Personnel Laws. State legislation 
regulating municipal personnel was scarce 
during the 1947 sessions, aside from the 
widespread emphasis on action banning 
strikes by public employees (see PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, October, 1947, page 289). 
Most noteworthy was a Texas law which 
requires a referendum in every city over 
10,000 population on the question of adopt- 
ing civil service for police and fire per- 
sonnel. All referenda must be conducted 
within 90 days after the September 5 effec- 
tive date. 

All cities with civil service systems in 
Florida must allow for veterans’ preference, 
as a consequence of 1947 legislation. After 
satisfactorily passing an examination, a vet- 
eran is entitled to five points; disabled vet- 
erans, their wives, and widows of veterans 
are given 10 points. Absolute preference is 
provided for veterans with over 30 per cent 
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disability, except for jobs paying more than 
$3,000 per year. Preference provisions relate 
to reinstatement, re-employment, and reduc- 
tion in force as well. 

Only a few states actually approved spe- 
cial legislation pertaining to hours of work 
of municipal employees, although proposals 
were made, particularly covering hours for 
firemen, in a large number of states. Arkan- 
sas set a maximum of 72 hours per week for 
fire department personnel in cities, and a 
new Indiana law limits police hours to eight 
hours per day, six days per week. 

A new Texas statute sets $200 as the 
basic minimum monthly salary for firemen 
in cities of more than 10,000 population. 
The same law also calls for annual incre- 
ments of $10 per month for each five years 
of service through 25 years, in cities of 
175,000 population or more. 

In Montana members of the organized or 
unorganized reserves of any of the armed 
forces may have leave with pay from city 
employment to attend regular encampments 
as a result of a new state law. 


Current Municipal Problems 


Enforcing Parking Regulations 
Where Meters Are Used 


ARKING meters do not prevent the 

use of curb spaces beyond the legal 
parking limit. The use of meters, however, 
enables the police quickly to apprehend vio- 
lators when the signal device indicates that 
the parking period has expired. But this is 
not the case with regard to overtime park- 
ing violators who put coins in the meters 
to secure additional parking time. Both 
types of overtime parking are the principal 
problem in the enforcement of parking 
meter regulations. In many cities police offi- 
cers on three-wheel motorcycles are assigned 
to checking for violations while other cities 
use selective enforcement methods. Tires 


generally are not marked except when the 
officer suspects that space is being used 
hour after hour by depositing additional 
coins. When a violation is indicated by the 
meter the officer attaches a ticket indicating 
a fine, usually $1, payable at the police sta- 
tion, traffic court, or by mail. Failure to 
pay the fine calls for a court summons. 
Second offenses carry larger fines. These 
are the highlights of an inquiry recently 
made by the International City Managers’ 
Association among the police chiefs of cities 
of more than 10,000 population which have 
parking meters. The question asked: “What 
is your principal enforcement problem with 
parking meters and how have you handled 
it?” 

Typical Ordinance Provisions. The use of 
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metered parking space usually is limited to 
one hour or other specified time. Typical 
ordinance provisions are: 

When any vehicle shall be parked next to a 
parking meter the owner or operator of said 
vehicle shall park within the area designated 
by the curb or street marking lines as indicated 
for parallel or diagonal parking and upon enter- 
ing said parking space shall immediately deposit 
in said meter a five cent coin of the United 
States for the maximum legal parking limit, or 
one or two or three one cent coins of the 
United States for one-fifth or two-fifths or 
three-fifths of the maximum legal parking limit. 
It shall be unlawful for any person to fail or 
neglect to so deposit the proper coin or coins 
as herein provided, or to fail to park within 
said designated area. Said parking space may 
then be used by such vehicle during the legal 
parking limit provided by the ordinances of the 
City, and said vehicle shall be considered as 
unlawfully parked if it remains in said space 
beyond the legal parking limit or when said 
parking meter displays a signal showing such 
illegal parking. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to cause or permit any vehicle registered 
in his name to be unlawfully parked as set out 
in this section. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to deposit, 
or cause to be deposited in a parking meter a 
five cent coin or a one cent coin for the pur- 
pose of extending the parking time beyond the 
maximum time fixed by the Ordinances of the 
City. 

Enforcement Problems. These ordinance 
provisions indicate that one of the purposes 
of parking meters is to secure maximum 
turnover in the use of parking spaces. Many 
people think they can park as many hours 
as they like provided additional coins are 
inserted at the end of the time period allowed 
and others will take a chance on being caught 
for parking overtime without inserting 
another coin. Information was not secured 
on which of the two are the most common 
violations but so far as the police are con- 
cerned the more difficult job is that of check- 
ing up on the violators who insert additional 
coins to secure parking time beyond the 
legal limit. Among the cities reporting this 
violation to be their most important problem 
with regard to parking meters are Cleveland, 
Washington, New Rochelle, Syracuse, and 
Saginaw. 

The police chiefs in New Rochelle and 
Saginaw discovered that it was common prac- 
tice for many drivers to insert two coins and 
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turn the handle only once hoping a police 
officer would turn the handle before writing 
a ticket and thus allow another hour’s park- 
ing. To overcome this situation police offi- 
cers were instructed not to turn the handle 
even though the violation flag was up. In 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, some 250 mer- 
chants checked parking meters outside their 
establishments and deposited nickels when 
they were needed. Signs were placed on 
windshields reading: “Your time was up— 
the flag showed red. It was our privilege 
to save you a parking fine by putting a 
nickel in the meter.” 

In Minneapolis the occupants of some 
downtown buildings hired boys to make the 
rounds every hour and drop nickels in meters 
for those who wanted extra parking time, 
In this way it was possible to secure seven 
or eight hours’ parking time for 35 to 40 
cents for all-day parkers compared to the 
higher cost of parking in a parking lot or 
garage. The police in Akron, Ohio, discov- 
ered two local concerns competing with 
each other to see who could pay motorists’ 
parking meter bills. The firms employed 
workers to cruise streets looking for cars 
parked at meters where the time had run out. 
Upon finding such a meter a nickel would 
be put in the meter and a stamped postcard 
or circular left on the windshield asking the 
car owner to send it in so he could be placed 
in the firm’s mailing list. Such pract’ces 
were quickly discouraged by the police. 

In Passaic, New Jersey, a local garage 
hired a boy to drop nickels in meters regis- 
tering overtime and to leave an advertising 
message on the car. Under the ordinance 
this was not illegal but the traffic captain 
ordered the garage to cease depositing nickels 
because the meters could not be used for 
advertising purposes. 

Another enforcement problem reported by 
the police chiefs of a number of cities is 
that of people claiming that meters are 
faulty or that they do not know how to 
operate them. In Austin, Texas, and Lansing, 
Michigan, complaints that meters do not 
work are immediately checked by meter 
servicemen. The chief problem in Bingham- 
ton, New York, after eight months’ experi- 
ence with manual meters, was the failure 
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of the user to turn the handle of the meter 
a complete turn. An educational campaign 
through newspapers helped solve this diffi- 
culty. Likewise in Wichita, Kansas, after 
the meters had been in operation five or six 
months, some violators claimed that they 
did not know how to operate the meters. 
The problem was handled by personal dis- 
cussion with the violators. Among other 
cities where the police spent considerable 
time instructing the public on how to use 
the meters are Endicott, New York, and 
Ferndale, Michigan. 

Methods of Checking for Violations. 
Among the cities over 100,000 that use 
three-wheel motorcycles in checking for park- 
ing violations in metered areas are Dallas, 
Denver, Houston, Memphis (six men for 
1,925 meters), Seattle, Charlotte, Chatta- 
nooga (two full-time men), Flint (two men 
for 600 meters), Norfolk (two men for 500 
meters), Yonkers (two men on three-wheel 
cycles and one on foot for 1,175 meters). 
Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 using three- 
wheel motorcycles are: Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Decatur, Illinois; Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Passaic, New Jersey (three men for 
962 meters); Phoenix, Arizona; Pontiac, 
Michigan; Portland, Maine; Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia (one man for 656 meters) ; and Spring- 
field, Illinois. In addition to three men on 
motorcycles, Houston, Texas, has all foot 
traffic officers and five parking meter money 
collectors to help enforce overtime parking 
at 2,700 meters. 

Among the cities of 25,000 to 50,000 those 
using three-wheel motorcycles are: Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Lubbock, Texas (one man 
for 600 meters); Middletown, Ohio (one 
man for 283 meters); Muskegon, Michigan 
(two men for 640 meters); Newburgh, New 
York (one man for 275 meters); Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Riverside, California (two men for 
1,300 meters); San Bernardino and Santa 
Ana, California; and Yakima, Washington 
(two men for 825 meters). 

Cities of less than 25,000 also assign offi- 
cers on three-wheel motorcycles to check 
parking meter violations. Batavia, New 
York, assigns one motorcycle officer to 
check on 300 meters; Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
one officer for 745 meters; Chillicothe, Ohio, 
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two officers for 600 meters; Eugene, Oregon, 
two men for 720 meters; Geneva, New York, 
one patrolman for 348 meters; Janesville, 
Wisconsin, one officer for 399 meters; Med- 
ford, Oregon, one officer for 547 meters; 
Pocatello, Idaho, one officer for 450 meters; 
and Vandegrift, Pennsylvania, one officer for 
301 meters. 

Fines. Upon finding a violation the officer 
attaches a tag indicating how the fine can 
be paid. The amount of the fine for the first 
offense was $1 early in 1947 in such widely 
scattered cities as Toledo, Ohio; Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Elizabeth and Passaic, New 
Jersey; Richmond, Virginia; Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Wilmington, Delaware; Asheville, 
North Carolina; Bay City, Michigan; Bell- 
ville, Illinois; Fargo, North Dakota; Ko- 
komo, Indiana; Lexington, Kentucky; Lor- 
ain, Ohio; Muskogee, Oklahoma; New 
Castle, Pennsylvania; Ottumwa, Iowa; and 
West Palm Beach, Florida. The fine was only 
50 cents in Evansville, Indiana; Columbia, 
South Carolina; Bloomington, Illinois; and 
Ogden, Utah. In Richmond violators who 
do not pay the fine must appear in court 
and pay $1.60 plus costs. If the 50-cent fine 
in Columbia, South Carolina, is ignored a 
summons is issued and the fine raised to 
$2.50. Likewise in Alexandria, Louisiana, 
the fine is $2.50 if the violator does not 
appear when he receives a ticket. 

Among the cities of 10,000 to 25,000 a 
few report 50-cent fines for the first offense: 
Canton, Illinois; Fergus Falls, Minnesota; 
Greenwood, South Carolina; Logan, Utah; 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; and Whittier, California. 
A $1 fine for the first offense on overtime 
parking also is popular among cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 population: Ada and Ard- 
more, Oklahoma; Atchison, Emporia, and 
Salina, Kansas; Ambridge and Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania; Brunswick and Valdosta, Georgia; 
Bryan, Texas; Charlottesville, Virginia; 
Clearwater and Fort Myers, Florida; Corn- 
ing, Johnstown, Middletown, and Saratoga 
Springs, New York; Millville, New Jersey; 
Minot, North Dakota; Orangeburg, South 
Carolina; and Vicksburg, Mississippi. In 
Omaha two police trucks tow in cars parked 
overtime in parking meter zones. The cars 
are released after the owner pays a fine of 
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$1.50 plus 50 cents costs at the police 
station. 

Instead of a fine for the first offense a few 
cities require the violator of the overtime 
parking rule in metered areas to report to 
the police station and to put a nickel in a 
dummy parking meter at the station. These 
cities are: Fort Dodge, Iowa; Freeport, Il- 
linois; Grand Island, Nebraska; and Inde- 
pendence and Newton, Kansas. 

In Syracuse, New York, where the police 
used plainclothesmen to check on violations, 
placing second and third pennies in meters 
is punishable by a maximum fine of $10. 

In Sacramento, California, the payment 
of fines is made simple and convenient for 
the motorist. The overtime parker finds on 
his windshield the customary ticket and a 
prepaid envelope addressed to the municipal 
court. If used within 24 hours after issu- 
ance of the citation the violator may enclose 
the $1 fine in the envelope and drop it in 
a mailbox. 

Conclusion. When parking meters are in- 
stalled city officials should inform the public 
of the reasons for the meters, explain how 
they are to be used, and request coopera- 
tion in the observation of parking time 
limits. Special attention should be given to 
the time limit and fines for violations. Most 
ordinances stipulate that the fine is $1 if 
paid within 24 hours after a ticket is issued. 
Higher fines apply for repeat violators. 
Fines should be large enough to discourage 
the use of parking space over the legal limit 
and also taking a chance of getting caught 
for overtime parking by inserting additional 
coins. Some police chiefs believe that a $1 
fine is too low for this purpose. 

Many cities permit the deposit of addi- 
tional coins to enable the parker to exceed 
the legal time limit. For example, a survey 
made by the Institute of Local Government 
at Pennsylvania State College shows that 45 
Pennsylvania cities permit the deposit of a 
second coin while 30 cities do not permit it. 
In California a recent survey by the League 
of California Cities shows that 22 cities 
allow the deposit of a second coin and 35 


prohibit it. There may be some doubt about 
the legality of allowing additional coins. 

Parking time limits ought not to be in. 
creased through the device of allowing the 
deposit of additional coins. Such a practice 
is not desirable because one of the chief pur- 
poses of meters is to increase the turnover 
in the use of parking space. Occasionally 
the police should mark tires on cars in 
order to check up on parking overtime by 
depositing additional coins. Unless tires are 
chalked there is no way by which the regula- 
tions against deposit of a second or third 
coin can be enforced. The meter should 
indicate the legal time limit hour and also 
that parking beyond that limit is prohibited. 
To provide space for the long-time parker 
many cities are providing off-street areas for 
those who wish to park two hours or more. 

Parking meters are intended primarily to 
facilitate the enforcement of parking time 
limits. When the meters are used in such 
a way as to permit insertion of additional 
coins for periods of time in excess of the 
parking time limit, the meters are being used 
for street rental purposes and this is not 
good public policy even where it is legal. 
To permit the insertion of additional coins 
for extra parking time destroys the effective- 
ness of the meters. Where it is necessary to 
go back to the tire-marking procedure all of 
the time, the value of parking meters as an 
enforcement aid will be lost. 

The police generally use three-wheel motor- 
cycles in checking for violations and one 
man checks an average of from 300 to 400 
meters per eight-hour day. Parked cars are 
checked once an hour in one-hour zones 
and oftener in 30-minute zones. The num- 
ber of meters that can be checked by a 
patrolman on a three-wheel motorcycle may 
vary considerably, depending upon the park- 
ing time allowed and whether tires are 
chalked. Generally, the use of meters has 
made it possible to reduce the number of 
men on parking patrol work in most cities. 
Many studies show that fewer violations of 
parking restrictions are found in metered 
areas than in nonmetered areas. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


ISASTER Relief. The President in Sep- 

tember approved grants and loans of 
surplus federal property to local govern- 
ments in the Florida—Louisiana—Mississippi 
hurricane area. This was the first action 
taken under the disaster relief act (Public 
Law 233) enacted July 25. The disaster 
program is administered by the Federal 
Works Agency; under the act any munici- 
pality can secure help during or after a dis- 
aster provided it can show that emergency 
needs cannot be met locally. 

Housing. By the end of the year the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Housing will 
have conducted about 40 hearings all over 
the country, studying such questions as cost 
factors in housing, slum clearance, housing 
for veterans, building codes, taxation of real 
estate, and the materials situation. Some 
members of the committee are exploring the 
idea of establishing a uniform basic national 
building code and finding some way to en- 
force its adoption by all municipalities . . . 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
recently issued a 12-page pamphlet, entitled 
Performance Standards, which suggests a 
uniform basis for measuring the adequacy 
of building materials and home construction 
methods. The HHFA wants building codes 
geared to performance standards for mate- 
rials and structural systems ... The HHFA 
has issued new regulations for disposing of 
160,000 units of federally owned permanent 
war housing with first preference to vet- 
erans . . . The Housing Expediter late in 
October approved a 5 per cent increase in 
rents to Louisville as recommended by the 
local rent advisory board but turned down 
a request of the Clovis, New Mexico, board 
to remove all controls. 

Streets. The Public Roads Administration 
is urging state highway departments and 
municipalities to proceed with plans for 
federal-aid highway and by-pass routes in 
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urban areas . . . The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in its recent land planning bul- 
letin No. 3 suggests certain minimum stand- 
ards for the design of residential streets. 
The FHA suggests rights of way of 60 feet 
for collector streets in one-family detached 
house developments, 50 feet for minor streets, 
and 40 feet for short cul-de-sac and marginal 
access streets. 

Excise Taxes. Municipalities are exempt 
from payment of certain federal excise taxes 
on items purchased for governmental use. 
Cities must certify their exemption on forms 
prescribed in the regulations of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Such certificates can 
be mimeographed or printed on the backs 
of purchase order forms or put on cards or 
sheets attached to orders or vouchers. Copies 
of these exemption certificates together with 
explanations are contained in the Washing- 
ton News Letter of the American Municipal 
Association for October 15, 1947. 

Publications. The Governments Division 
of the United States Bureau of the Census, 
headed by Allen D. Manvel, recently issued 
a bulletin which describes the types of data 
compiled by the Division and lists the pub- 
lications of interest to municipal officials. 
In this bulletin, entitled Census Bureau Pub- 
lications on Governments, obtainable on re- 
quest, the Governments Division offers to 
send free copies of any publications still in 
stock. 

Traffic Safety. The President’s Highway 
Safety Conference has published a 52-page 
Immediate Goal and Action Program which 
contains recommendations adopted by dele- 
gates attending the meeting of the Confer- 
ence in June, 1947, and ‘also the original 
Action Program developed by the Confer- 
ence last year. Copies of the pamphlet may 
be secured from the Government Printing 
Office at 20 cents each. 

Airport Standards. As a result of recent 
hearings the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is revising its proposed standards for 
dimensions and strength of federal-aid air- 
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port runways ... By the end of this calendar 
year between one-half and three-fourths of 
the eligible airport projects will have been 
approved for construction with federal aid. 

Intergovernmental Relations. Fifteen gov- 
ernors, six senators, and eight representatives 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
together with their technical advisers, held 
a two-day meeting in Chicago late in Sep- 
tember and proposed a five-point program 
designed to help the three levels of govern- 
ment ‘assume those functions which they 
can administer best.” Under this program 
the federal government would: (1) reduce 
federal excise taxes as soon as practicable, 
special consideration to be given to Iccal 
telephone calls, intrastate electric energy, 
gasoline, and admissions taxes; (2) amend 
inheritance and estate taxes to provide more 
equitable division of this revenue between 
the federal government and the states; (3) 
relinquish to the states the federal tax cn 
employers levied to cover administrative 
expenses of the state employment secur'ty 
programs; and (4) take the earliest possible 
action to correct income tax inequities be- 
tween the community property and the non- 
community property states. The fifth point 
is that the states should avoid encroach- 
ments upon tax fields which are peculiarly 
adaptable to federal uses . . . Legislation to 
repeal RFC’s and its subsidiaries exemption 
from state and local property taxes will be 
introduced in the second session of the 80th 
Congress. 

War Surplus. The War Assets Administra- 
tion has expanded the list of items which 
municipalities can obtain at a 95 per cent 
discount for public health and educational 
uses (see Regulation 14, Order 7 and amend- 
ments, obtainable from any FWA office). 
The WAA is prohibited by law from dis- 
posing of any real properties declared sur- 
plus by the Army or Navy before next 
March 15 if state or local governments are 
interested in the property for educational 
or recreational purposes. 

Conservation. The President has _ re- 
quested mayors of cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation to set up local committees to cooperate 
with the Federal Citizens’ Food Committee 
in the national food program. 
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City Council Sponsors Three Radio 
Programs to Inform the Public 


HE city of Milwaukee recently inaugu- 

rated three radio programs: a five-minute 
daily newscast of city hall news; a 15-minute 
biweekly discussion by aldermen of impor- 
tant city issues; and a 27-minute biweekly 
explanation of municipal activities. These 
programs are designed to keep citizens in- 
formed on city affairs. Several years ago 
the health department and later an associa- 
tion of local government employees spon- 
sored radio programs on city activities, 
These new radio broadcasts are the first ever 
sponsored by the council. 

The idea for these programs developed 
out of an offer by a local firm to sponsor 
radio time for the city to be used in any way 
the city saw fit. Two local stations then 
offered the city free radio time. This led 
the council to request the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library to make a study of the entire 
problem. Inquiry revealed that all six local 
radio stations were eager to offer the city 
as much free time as it needed, provided 
that the shows or broadcasts had listener 
appeal and that the city would provide a 
script writer-program director to handle the 
broadcasts. Suggestions obtained from local 
radio stations, together with information 
obtained by the library from other cities on 
the use of radio in public reporting, was 
presented to the council. The council then 
created a radio committee composed of four 
aldermen, two citizens, the deputy city con- 
troller, with the municipal reference library 
as secretary. This committee suggested the 
three programs which the council approved. 
The committee was assigned the task of 
supervising all radio shows, choosing the 
participants, and selecting the issues to be 
discussed. 

The first show to go on the air was the 
“City Hall News” over WEMP, a five- 
minute newscast of important city events 
broadcast as part of a 15-minute news pro- 
gram at 6:15 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The second program, called “Your Common 
Council,” is a 15-minute round-table dis- 
cussion over station WISN every other Sat- 
urday. Two aldermen appear on this pro- 
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gram with a moderator, who is Normal Gill, 
executive director of the Citizens’ Govern- 
mental Research Bureau. The third program 
is a 27-minute broadcast every other Satur- 
day over WTMJ. A professional radio 
commentator, “Mr. Milwaukee,” who has 
donated his services to the city, interviews 
aldermen and public officials on issues before 
the council or on departmental activities. 
Each broadcast is opened with a three- 
minute review by the mayor of the city’s 
activities during the previous two weeks. 
The opening and closing theme is a repro- 
duction of the tolling of the bell in the city 
hall tower. 

In addition to the three radio programs 
sponsored by the council, the mayor makes 
a 15-minute weekly broadcast over station 
WMLO, discussing various municipal activi- 
ties with department heads, and the public 
library has recently started a story-telling 
program for children every Saturday morn- 
ing. 

If the initial enthusiasm of the public 
and of the radio stations can be susta‘ned 
and the present high standards maintained 
these radio broadcasts should result in a 
better-informed public on municipal affairs.— 
Witt1Am L. SLAYTON, municipal reference 
librarian, city hall, Milwaukee. 





University Sponsors Training Institute 
for City Managers 


EATURING two days of clinical analy- 

sis of the job of management, a full 
day’s discussion of the technique and prob- 
lems of municipal budget making, and re- 
ports of three University of Maine students 
on their summer internships in city man- 
agers’ offices, the second annual training 
institute for Maine town and city managers 
was held from September 1 through Septem- 
ber 5 at the University’s Orono campus, and 
was attended by 29 managers from Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, and Canada. The 
five-day program, which began on Labor 
Day by vote of the managers themselves, 
was sponsored jointly by the Maine Town 
and City Managers’ Association, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, and the 
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University, and was planned by a committee 
headed by Professor Edward F. Dow of the 
University faculty. 

The first two days of the institute were 
devoted to the “Ridley clinic,” in which 
Clarence E. Ridley, executive director of 
the International City Managers’ Association, 
assisted by Lyman S. Moore, city manager 
of Portland, discussed the purely managerial 
aspects of municipal government, stating 
that there are eight functions for which 
every manager has personal responsibility 
and which he cannot delegate to others. 
These managerial responsibilities are organ- 
ization and staffing; personnel and. training; 
finance and planning; public relations; 
council-manager relations; reporting; direc- 
tion, supervision, and control; and inter- 
governmental relations. Each of these func- 
tions was discussed in some detail by the 
group. An actual problem in reorganizing 
the structure of a municipal government 
formed the basis for discussion on organiza- 
tion and staffing, and a list of the various 
publics with whom a manager must deal 
was prepared in the discussion of public 
relations. Annual municipal reports as pub- 
lished in Maine were criticized by the group, 
and it was suggested that a suitable research 
project for a university student might be the 
development of a model annual report for 
use by Maine municipal officials. 

In a final session of the “Ridley clinic,” 
Mr. Ridley analyzed some of the pitfalls 
facing town and city managers, and pointed 
out that many of the failures of managers 
could be traced to their neglecting to fulfill 
one or more of the eight managerial responsi- 
bilities which had been discussed during the 
clinic. One important consideration which 
managers sometimes tend to overlook, he 
stated, is the fact that management is the 
development of people rather than the direc- 
tion of things. 

The third day of the institute inaugurated 
training sessions led by the managers them- 
selves and devoted to various problems fac- 
ing administrators in the state today. Leigh 
Webber, executive secretary of the Maine 
Municipal Association, and Seth Jackson, 
manager of Orono, related some of the new 
welfare laws and practices in the state and 
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pointed out that municipalities probably will 
find themselves faced with an increasing wel- 
fare load as the new state program takes 
effect. Decreased state grants, for example, 
might mean greater demands on local offi- 
cials for supplementary aid, and the impor- 
tance of close cooperation between state and 
local welfare officials was stressed. 

Interesting reports of their summer intern- 
ships in city halls were given to the man- 
agers by Merle Goff, Thomas Libby, and 
Allen Torrey, University of Maine students 
who are enrolled in courses designed to pre- 
pare them for jobs as town or city managers. 
The internship program was unanimously 
approved by the managers present at the 
institute, who pointed out that the demand 
for qualified managers is increasing steadily 
and that the University curriculum, combin- 
ing actual experience with academic prepara- 
tion, appears to be a good answer to the 
growing problem of locating trained munici- 
pal administrators. 

A discussion of purchasing procedures and 
problems under the leadership of Lester 
Wallace, purchasing agent for the city of 
Portland, and Richard H. Custer, town man- 
ager of Fort Fairfield, proved fruitful in 
leading to the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the possibility of group pur- 
chasing by Maine communities through the 
Maine Municipal Association. It was pointed 
out that Maine towns require many of the 
same types of products and that by pooling 
their purchases of these items they could 
obtain lower prices and better quality. This 
practice is followed in the state of Michigan 
where the Michigan Municipal League as- 
sists municipalities in purchasing such items 
as fire hose, street signs, grader blades, etc. 
It is expected that a report of the committee 
will be submitted at the coming meeting of 
the Maine Municipal Association in Novem- 
ber. 

Consideration of the problems of bu2get 
preparation and administration occupied the 
institute’s attention for a full day’s session, 
with Harrie D. Eckler, manager of Brewer, 
Mark Trafton, manager of Presque Isle, and 
Professor Orren C. Hormell of Bowdoin Col- 
lege leading the discussion. Detailed methods 
of estimating expenditures were explained by 
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various managers, and some discussion was 
held concerning the problem of small munici- 
palities, which cannot employ the cost ac. 
counting practices used by larger cities, 
Some managers pointed out that frequently 
their budgets were rendered meaningless be- 
cause unforeseen demands for extra services 
were made during the year and because, in 
some instances, school department receipts 
and expenditures could not be controlled 
effectively by the managers. It was generally 
agreed, however, that managers must en- 
deavor to translate their budgets into terms 
of actual services, in order to show why 
activities cost what they do and in order to 
prevent unconsidered cuts in their recom- 
mended appropriations. 

On Friday, the last day of the institute, 
a business meeting was held during which 
the program of the week was summarized 
and some discussion was entered into regard- 
ing the program for next year. The following 
officers of the Maine Town and City Man- 
agers Association were then elected: presi- 
dent, Harrie D. Eckler; vice-president, 
Charles Haynes; and secretary-treasurer, 
Leigh D. Webber.—RicHArp H. Custer, 
town manager, Fort Fairfield, Maine. ~ 





Typical Approach to Solving Parking 
Problem In a Large City 


PARKING Program For Washington 
is the title of a comprehensive survey 
report recently submitted to the board of 
commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Among the recommendations that might be 
of interest to the officials of other cities are: 
1. Creation of needed parking facilities 
by private enterprise, under the guidance 
of the public parking agency, should be 
sought before the city government enters 
the field. 

2. Enough off-street facilities must be 
provided to care for the normal part-time 
parking requirements and that segment of 
the all-day parkers who either need their 
cars during the day or can afford to pay 
the necessary parking costs. These facilities 
should be located within 750 feet of the 
prime generators they serve. It is impos- 
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sible to furnish enough parking spaces for 
the all-day parkers who would like to park 
in downtown Washington because there is 
not sufficient room. 

3, On certain critical street frontages 
parking facilities should be forbidden be- 
cause of the congestion and accident hazard 
they would produce on the streets and side- 
walks. 

4, Express buses operated over freeways 
or express streets must be provided for the 
downtown workers who do not use their 
cars during the day. Transit facilities will 
continue to play the major role in moving 
people to and from the downtown area and 
should be encouraged by the city to improve 
their services. 

5. Parking lots and parking structures at 
the periphery of the built-up area are es- 
sential in order to provide parking at a lower 
cost but still within reasonable walking dis- 
tance of most of the generators of parking 
demand. 

6. Fringe parking lots coordinated with 
regular transit service and/or special shuttle 
buses should be developed to encourage 
motorists to leave their cars outside of the 
congested areas. 

7. Recognition among downtown property 
owners and business establishments of the 
need for revitalizing their areas, and of the 
parking in this process is essential to an 
effective answer to the problem. Complete 
solution of the business district’s problem 
calls for the federal government solving its 
own parking problem. 

8. The public must expect to pay a rea- 
sonable fee for parking as part of the nor- 
mal cost of operating an automobile. 

9. Parking operators must learn to give 
more efficient and more courteous service 
than is sometimes encountered today. 

10. Underground garages are simply in- 
verted multi-story parking facilities. They 
will pay under certain exceptional condi- 
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tions but it is questionable if they can pay 
in Washington. 

The report also suggests that parking 
facilities should be developed in advance 
of or in anticipation of future need in out- 


_lying areas, that the parking agency should 


encourage the demolition of obsolete build- 
ings in areas of changing land use. Plans 
also should be made to use metered park- 
ing more extensively as a means of securing 
a more equitable distribution of curb space, 
and new buildings might well be required 
to provide parking space, although such 
regulations should not apply to established, 
densely built-up areas. 

The District’s motor vehicle parking 
agency estimates that the business area is 
3,500 spaces short and because of the high 
cost of land off-street parking charges 
would have to be extremely high. Land 
prices in the area, according to the Washing- 
ton News Letter of the American Municipal 
Association, average about $17 a square 
foot. The parking agency believes that one 
solution is the development of off-street 
areas in the fringe of the central area. The 
first such project offers all-day parking four 
minutes from the central area plus fast 
limousine service for 25 cents a day. The 
parking agency plans to ask Congress for 
authority to condemn and buy land for ad- 
ditional fringe parking areas to be leased to 
private operators. As another solution the 
agency is encouraging construction of small 
parking garages where turnover would be 
high and profitable. In addition, the park- 
ing agency is promoting the construction of 
a multi-level combination garage-office build- 
ing which will provide indoor parking for 
tenants on the same floor with their offices. 
Subterranean garages under parks or public 
squares are out of the question in Wash- 
ington because of the many trees and be- 
cause of the high cost of excavation and 
construction. 
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The consumers price index—the average cost 
of the items making up 70 per cent of family 


budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 160 on August 
15, 1947, as compared with 158.4 on July 15, 
1947 (1935-39=100). The index is up 11 per 
cent above that of August, 1946, and 62 per 
cent above that of August, 1939. 
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Source: Engineering News Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for September, 1947, was 200.8, as 
compared to 173.1 in September, 1946, and 
148.7 in September, 1945, based on 1926100. 
The construction cost index has four com- 
ponents—steel, lumber, cement, and common 
labor—and is designed to measure the move- 
ment of construction costs in general. This 
index does not apply to any specific class of 
construction or to a particular locality, and it 
should not be used to measure building cost 
trends because since 1933 common labor wages 


have increased more than skilled wages. More. 
over, this index does not correct for labor pro. 
ductivity, excessive overtime, or costs during 
abnormal periods. The ENR building cost jn. 
dex for September, 1947, was 171.4 as com. 
pared to 147.2 for September, 1946 (1926=100), 
and the ENR index of the 1947 dollar volume 
of construction through August, 1947, averaged 
188.38, or 4.9 per cent below the average index 
of 193.25 for the first eight months of 1946, 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,954 in August, 1947, which was 6 per 
cent more than in August, 1946, and 21 per cent 
less than in August, 1941. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 

The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.82 on 

September 25, 1947, as compared with 1.83 on 

August 28, 1947. (Note: This index averages 

bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 





Decrease in Crime in Urban Areas 


RIME for the first six months of 1947 

was down 2.3 per cent in urban ceaters, 
according to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, but there was still more than 12 per cent 
more crime in cities in 1947 than in the fir-t 
six months of 1941. Burglaries increased 2.1 
per cent in 1947 compared with the first six 
months of 1946, larcenies 1.1 per cent, repes 
3.5 per cent, aggravated assau:ts 2 per cent, 
and robberies 1.5 per cent. Negligent man- 
slaughters decreased 10.8 per cent, murders 6.4 
per cent, and auto thefts 22.3 per cent . 
Nearly 83 per cent of all persons charged by 
the police were found guilty in 1946 as cm- 
pared with 81 per cent in 1945 .. . The number 
of police employees on April 30, 1947, averaged 
1.75 per 1,000 inhabitants, a 4.8 per cent in- 
crease Over the figure of 1.67 for the previous 
year. The number of police department em- 
ployees for each city over 2,500 is reported in 
Uniform Crime Reports for July, 1947. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Syracuse, New York (205,967), is the first 
city in New York State to levy a local sales 
tax under the recent permissive state legi la- 
tion. The local sales tax of two per cent will 
become effective next March 1. . . Jefferson 
County, Alabama, recently adopted new local 
taxes on gasoline and tobacco and some of the 
revenues will be shared with the cities in the 
county . . . Cleveland and Tiffin, Ohio, have 
adopted 3 per cent admissions taxes; the annual 
yield in Cleveland is estimated at $700,000... 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, has adopted an 





* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American’ Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association; Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service 
Assembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


ordinance levying annual privilege taxes ranging 
from three-twentieths to seven-twentieths of 
one per cent on the gross receipts of manufac- 
turers, retail businesses, utility enterprises, 
amusement places, and other businesses. The 
tax is made a lien on the property and is levied 
in addition to all other licenses and taxes ... 
Cushing, Oklahoma (7,703), has adopted a gar- 
bage and refuse collection charge starting at 60 
cents per month for single family residences 
for weekly service with higher rates charged 
for apartments, rooming houses, schools, office 
buildings, and commercial establishments. The 
city receives $1,900 per month from this col- 
lection charge . . . Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
has adopted a new license fee of 75 cents per 
seat for theaters, and Menasha, Wisconsin, 20 
cents per seat . . . Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
has set the license fee for circuses at $200 per 
day and $10 for each bowling alley per year... 
Andalusia, Alabama, has adopted a cigarette tax 
of two cents per package . . . Huntsvil’e, Ala- 
bama, has increased the tax on beer from one 
cent to three cents per bottle with the new tax 
expected to yield a total of $125,000 a year... 
Portland, Oregon, recently adopted a 2 per cent 
gross revenue fee for taxis and other “for hire” 
vehicles . . . Jacksonville, Florida, has adopted 
a 10 per cent tax on electric, gas, water, and 
telephone bills amounting to $500 or less per 
month, 5 per cent for bills ranging from be- 
tween $500 and $1,500 monthly, and one per 
cent on bills in excess of $1,500 a month. The 
city expects an annual yield of $1,000,000 from 
this tax . . . The California supreme court on 
September 25 in effect upheld the one-half per 
cent sales tax of San Francisco by denying a 
writ to compel the placing of a referendum 
proposal on the November 4 ballot . . . St. 
Lawrence University in Canton, New York, has 
asked the city to place on the taxable assess- 
ment roll university-owned residence houses 
rented to faculty members and has agreed to 
pay the village in addition more than $4,500 a 
year in lieu of taxes on “veterans’ village” . . 
Yonkers, New York, city council has formally 
requested Westchester County to adopt a 2 per 
cent sales tax for educational purposes. 
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Adopt Shorter Work Week 


Detroit has adopted a five-day week for 
policemen. This step calls for hiring and train- 
ing 600 new policemen at a cost of $1,000,000 
a year in salaries. San Diego city and county 
adopted the five-day week early in October but 
it does not apply to employees of the public 
works department of the city . . . Houston, 
Texas, working hours beginning September 15 
are 7:30 A.M. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
replacing the previous hours of 8:00 A.M. to 
5 P.M. on weekdays and 8:00 A.M. to noon on 
Saturdays. Employees now take 40 minutes for 
lunch instead of an hour and thus work 44 
hours, the same as previously. City hall offices 
of the finance and water departments will have 
small crews on hand on Saturdays . . . The New 
Jersey towns of Irvington, East Orange, Bell- 
ville, and West Orange have adopted a five-day 
work week . . . East Orange also has reduced 
the working hours for firemen from 84 to 60 
hours a week. Irvington plans to reduce hours 
of work for firemen to 6614, Nutley to 72, and 
Newark and Millburn to between 60 and 72. 
Firemen in these towns now work 84 hours a 
week. 


Revenue Bonds for Parking Lots 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, is one of the first cities 
in the country to operate its street and off-street 
parking facilities as a city-owned utility. The 
city council has voted to issue $600,000 in reve- 
nue bonds to finance the acquisition of parking 
lots. These bonds will be retired from revenues 
derived from the operation of the parking lots 
and from revenue from parking meters installed 
at the curb in the business section. Under an 
ordinance recently adopted by the council all 
city-owned revenue parking facilities are com- 
bined into one system which will be operated 
and maintained on a utility-rate basis. The 
council has approved plans, specifications, and 
estimates for five parking lot areas in the down- 
town and campus sections of the city and the 
contracts already have been let for razing the 
buildings on one of the locations. The city esti- 
mates that the income from parking meters 
installed last summer will mount to approxi- 
mately $75,000 a year and that when the off- 
street lots are constructed the total annual in- 
come from city parking facilities will be about 
$110,000. 
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Parking Meters in Parking Lots 

St. Joseph, Michigan (8,963), obtains a reve. 
nue of about $3,120 a year from 64 parking 
meters installed in a city-operated off-street 
parking lot in the center of the retail business 
district. The meters take from one to five 
nickels or one quarter, and are set for two hours 
for each nickel or ten hours for a quarter. The 
city expects to use parking meter receipts from 
the lot, as well as from those installed on the 
streets, to purchase and improve additional off- 
street parking space. The cost to the city for 
land and improvements and meters installed 
on the 64-car parking lot was $27,790. Among 
other cities which have installed meters in park- 
ing lots or are planning to do so are Manchester, 
New Hampshire; Rochester, New York; Cadil- 
lac, Michigan; Coos Bay, Oregon; and Danville, 
Illinois. 


Cities Acquire New Cemeteries 


Five cities have recently established new 
city-owned cemeteries: Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Klamath Falls, Oregon; Columbia, Mis- 
souri; College Station, Texas; and Keene, New 
Hampshire. In Klamath Falls the voters ap- 
proved an expenditure of $60,000 for the land 
and improvements on a 90-acre site and $40,000 
for a crematorium and mausoleum. Single grave 
spaces are sold at prices ranging from $50 to 
$125, including perpetual care. Standardized 
bronze markers will be set in the ground for 
each grave; no tombstones are permitted. 
Twenty-five per cent of the revenue from the 
sale of grave spaces is set aside for the per- 
petual care fund. Among the cities which have 
recently acquired ownership and operation of 
formerly privately owned cemeteries include 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Escanaba, Michigan; and 
Higby, Missouri. 


Cities in Housing Business 


In New York City the board of estimates 
recently authorized the New York City Housing 
Authority to build 5,678 apartments to rent at 
$12.50 per room to families for whom neither 
public nor private homes now are being built. 
Six projects are contemplated at an estimated 
cost of $63,000,000. The city will guarantee 
bonds issued ‘by the housing authority to finance 
construction and bear the cost of an operating 
deficit which is expected to be about $3 per 
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room per month or about $1,770,000 per year. 
This new construction is intended to take care 
of some of the thousands of veterans and others 
whose incomes are too high to make them eligi- 
ble for the 20,771 apartments being built by 
the housing authority with city, state, and fed- 
eral subsidies and yet too low to enable them 
to pay more than $12.50 a room... A new 
Minneapolis ordinance prohibits remodeling of 
rental housing if tenants would be evicted as a 
result. The city building inspector will issue 
permits for repairs or remodeling only w.en 
the work is ordered by the city for health or 
safety reasons, and then the owner must file 
an affidavit stating that eviction notices have 
not and will not be served . . . Two cities have 
guaranteed living space for public school 
teachers by buying or building houses ex:lu- 
sively for that purpose. The Hinsdale, Illinois, 
school board has voted to buy 10 new hcmes 
at $10,600 each for rental to teachers at $65 
a month. At Falfurrias, Texas, the Brooks 
County school board has built five cottages on 
school property for use of teachers. 


Adopts Comprehensive Taxicab Ordinance 


Pontiac, Michigan, recently adopted a com- 
prehensive taxicab ordinance which requires an 
annual license fee of $20 for each taxicab. In 
addition, any owner licensee allocated a 20-foot 
taxicab stand in any of the metered areas of the 
city, including spaces adjacent to fire hydrants, 
must pay $100 per year for each such space. 
Licenses are to be granted only after the police 
chief has granted a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. Each taxicab driver also must 
be licensed at $2 a year after filing detailed 
information as required by the ordinance. The 
police department is required to make an in- 
vestigation of each applicant who also must 
pass a driver’s test and an examination on traffic 
regulations. The ordinance fixes taxi fares at 
25 cents for the first one-fourth mile and five 
cents for each additional one-fourth mile. 


Training for Administrative Personnel 


In New York City the mayor announced on 
October 13 that the College of the City of New 
York will provide training for key administra- 
tive personnel of the city. The mayor believes 
that these courses will help pave the way for 
economies and result in improving municipal 
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services. First to be offered is a basic course 
in administration applicable to all departments. 
When this course ends the mayor hopes to con- 
tinue the training on a broad scale with spe- 
cialized studies in such fields as city finance, 
planning, and municipal law. Specific courses 
will include principles of organization, office 
management, system fundamentals, methods of 
recording ‘and analyzing existing procedures, 
work load measures, job evaluaticn, elemerts of 
system analysis, forms design and control, and 
other subjects, with ample homework to be 
assigned. Courses will be conducted after regu- 
lar work hours in the municipal bu.lding and 
department heads have been invited to assign 
key personnel to the school. The curriculum 
will cover 12 weeks and the courses will be 
handled by professors from the City College. 


Cities Take Steps to Reduce Noise 


Reno, Nevada is the noisiest city in the coun- 
try, followed by Philadelphia, Boston, Las Ve- 
gas, Chicago, Washington, San Francisco, Dal- 
las, Detroit, and St. Louis, in that order accord- 
ing to a publicity conscious sound laboratory of 
New York City which measured the noise in 
300 cities. In general, the survey showed that 
the quietest cities are found in the South and 
Midwest. . . . Many cities are dusting off their 
anti-noise ordinances and taking steps to reduce 
noise, encouraged by a recent decision of the 
New Jersey supreme court which upheld a 
Trenton ordinance forbidding broadcasting of 
speeches or music from sound trucks. Schenec- 
tady, New York, recently passed an ordinance 
branding sound trucks as a nuisance and ban- 
ning them from city streets, and in Sacramento, 
California, an ordinance has been proposed to 
prohibit sound amplifying and broadcasting 
from airplanes and sound trucks and to forbid 
advertising from motor vehicles on city streets. 
The anti-noise ordinance of Miami, Florida, has 
been amended to prohibit loud speakers playing 
in the open air or in hotel patios. Charlotte, 
North Carolina, recently mailed to water con- 
sumers 20,000 government post cards carrying 
a printed message signed by City Manager H. 
A. Yancey. Headed “Your Opportun'ty to 
Serve Yourself and Others,” the card stated: 
“The following are only a few of the many un- 
necessary noises prohibited by law: (1) all horn 
blowing except as a warning in case of danger; 
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{2) open mufflers, cut-outs, whistles, racing 
motors; (3) amplifiers, loud speakers, electric 
devices; (4) loud playing of radios, musical de- 
vices, particularly between 11:30 p.m. and 7:00 
A.M.; and (5) all loud, harsh, and unnecessary 
noises. By observing these regulations and urg- 
ing others to observe them you will be render- 
ing a valuable public service and making a real 
contribution toward making Charlotte a better 
place in which to live.” To secure public coop- 
eration Charlotte also is using signs and news- 
paper publicity, informing large trucking con- 
cerns about the city ordinance, and police hand 
warning cards to offenders. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


In New York State local civil service com- 
missions may request certifications from eligible 
lists prepared by the state civil service com- 
mission to fill vacancies in their communities, 
provided that the local personnel agency waives 
local residence requirements for the position .. . 
The federal government has re-established the 
prewar policy of allowing employees to accumu- 
late unused annual leave to a maximum of 60 
days instead of the maximum of 90 days allowed 
during the war . . . Twenty-nine per cent of all 
municipal employees in cities over 25,000 popu- 
lation, according to the Census Bureau, are 
engaged in police, fire protection, and other 
public safety functions. City-owned utilities 
account for another 20 per cent of the total, 
health work and hospitals 11.6 per cent, and 
sanitation 9.6 per cent . . . In Milwaukee the 
five taxing units in the county have voted to 
raise the cost-of-living bonus for public em- 
ployees from $64.52 a month to $84.38 ... In 
Detroit, Michigan, where city employees are 
allowed 12 days’ sick leave each year, a recent 
survey shows that 3.01 per cent of the total 
paid time of employees was for time taken on 
sick leave. This is an average of 7.83 days per 
employee. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Tacoma, Washington, has set the minimum 
height limit for aircraft flying over the city at 
1,000 feet . . . St. Paul, Minnesota, recently 
contracted to furnish fire protection to West 
St. Paul (5,733) for one year at a price of 
$10,000 . . . Indianapolis has passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the local manufacture or pos- 
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session of lottery or baseball pool tickets or of 
any tickets or devices connected with any lot- 
tery . . . Portland, Oregon, has forbidden the 
use by businesses of sidewalks in front of their 
establishments for display purposes except as 
provided by the ordinance . . . A new ordinance 
in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, provides fines of not 
less than $5 nor more than $25 for unnecessary 
whistle blowing by trains and industrial plants 
inside the city limits . . . El Dorado, Kansas 
(10,045), has adopted an ordinance making it 
unlawful to park any truck, trailer, or semi- 
trailer having a capacity in excess of one-half 
ton on any public street or alley between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6a.M.... Jackson, Mich- 
igan, has established a department of aeronau- 
tics, Baltimore requires a license to take photo- 
graphs on the streets or sidewalks for pay, and 
New Orleans has prohibited the operatirg of 
gambling houses. 


More About the Parking Problem 


In Cincinnati the city planning commission 
has recommended the establishment of a semi- 
independent parking authority and has approved 
for submission to the council an ordinance re- 
quiring off-street parking and loading spaces 
in connection with new buildings . . . Des 
Moines, Iowa, has installed 1,200 parking meters 
on a one-year trial basis . . . In Chicago the 
city council on October 15 authorized the in- 
stallation of parking meters in business and 
commercial zones, and a similar proposal is 
being considered in Boston . . . Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, owns and operates two off-street 
parking lots with a capacity of 600 cars. The 
cost of the lot and improvements was financed 
from the general fund at a cost of $60,000. The 
operating cost of $7,800 a year is financed from 
revenues of parking meters installed at curbs 
on business streets 
York (18,613), owns and operates four off- 
street parking lots in the downtown business 
district. These lots have a total capacity of 
400 automobiles and the cost of land and im- 
provements was $74,300, financed through a 
general obligation bond issue. The annual cost 
of operating the four lots is $9,000 . . . Mid- 
land, Michigan (10,329), has a 20-car parking 
lot for which a charge of $50 per year per 
space is made to business and professional citi- 
zens who have frequent daily occasion to leave 
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and return to their parking spaces . . . Benton 
Harbor, Michigan (16,668), has a 30-space 
parking lot provided for the same type of users, 
each space renting for $5 per month. 


Bond Sales, Tax Billing Methods 


Among recent bond sales are seven issues sold 
by Los Angeles on September 16 at 1.9606 per 
cent; $1,000,000 of 10-year refunding bonds by 
Minneapolis at 1.166 per cent; 20-year serial 
bond issue of $4,340,000 general obligation 
bonds by Dallas, Texas, at 1.6952 per cent; and 
$1,000,000 in public improvement bonds by 
Lynchburg, Virginia, at 1.2704 per cent... In 
Benton Harbor, Michigan (16,668), the fire 
department pays into an equipment reserve 
fund established monthly rentals so that moneys 
will be available when replacements are needed. 
A similar practice is followed with regard to 
public works equipment . . . Minneapolis has 
developed a new manual of instructions to guide 
department heads in the preparation of budget 
requests . . . Voters in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
recently approved a $21,000,000 five-year im- 
provement program which includes resurfacing 
of streets, new fire fighting equipment, a cen- 
tral warehouse and garage, five swimming pools, 
and additions to parks and libraries. The new 
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bonds are to be issued only as current city 
indebtedness is retired which means that the 
total debt of the city will not be increased... 
University City, Missouri, has recently installed 
mechanical equipment for use in preparing tax 
notices and receipts. The tax bill is a three-part 
statement. The first part is the bill, the back 
of which contains information on how to pay 
taxes, the second part is the collector’s memo- 
randum, and the third part is the receipt form. 
On the back of the receipt is a table showing 
the monthly cost per capita for municipal activi- 
ties, and a breakdown of the city tax rate per 
$100 valuation. 


Assessed Values Are Going Up 


A survey recently made by the National 
Association of Assessing Officers, shows an aver- 
age increase in assessed values of 8.5 per cent 
in 49 jurisdictions with populations of more 
than 100,000. Fifty-seven per cent of the in- 
creases were attributable to new construction, 
and 43 per cent to a higher level of value. 
Some of the percentage changes reported by 
the individual cities were: Knoxville 14.8 per 
cent; Flint 20.9 per cent; Long Beach 12.9 per 
cent; Dallas 10.8 per cent; Philadelphia 11.2 
per cent; Detroit 12.3 per cent; Minneapolis 
7.9 per cent; and Des Moines 2.1 per cent. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


LBUQUERQUE, NEw Mexico (65,000). City 

Manager. Charles E. Wells, City manager 

since 1934, has resigned. Council prefers pre- 

vious manager expérience. 40 to 45: years of 

age. Send applications to Ernest W. Everly, 
city commissioner, 1616 Los Alamos Drive. 

CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COLORADO (36,789). City 
Manager. E. L. Mosley, city manager since 
1930, has resigned effective November 15. 
Council prefers previous manager experience. 
City owns electric light, gas, water, and sewage 
plants. Salary $8,000. Send applications to the 
city clerk. 

CusHING, OKLAHOMA (7,703). City Manager. 
James W. Flint, city manager since 1929, has 
resigned to become manager of Ada, Oklahoma. 
Desire previous manager experience. City owns 
electric, water, and sewage disposal plaats. Sal- 


ary $4,800 plus $600 car allowance. Apply to 
Gene N. Hancock, chairman, Board of City 
Commissioners. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (96,495). City Man- 
ager. Charles R. Baird, city manager since 
1945, has resigned. Administrative experience 
preferred. Age 40 to 60. Salary $12,000. Civil 
Service Commission, 613 East Broadway. 

GRAYLING, MICHIGAN (3,000). City Manager. 
Prefer civil engineering degree or manager ex- 
perience. Operates electric, water, and sewage 
disposal plants. $4,000 to $5,000. George A. 
Granger, city clerk. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT (166,267). City 
Manager. First council under council-manager 
charter elected on November 4 and will con- 
sider applications immediately. Send applica- 
tions to Council-Elect in care of City Clerk, 
Municipal Building. 
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MCALESTER, OKLAHOMA (12,401). City Man- 
ager. William E. Johnston, manager for the 
past year, has resigned to return to the Army. 
Council desires young progressive manager with 
manager or similar experience. Salary $5,500 
with automobile furnished. Mayor Walter J. 
Arnote, Arnote Building. 

MONTEVIDEO, MINNESOTA (5,220). City Man- 
ager. New council-manager charter effective 
January 1. Salary $3,000 to $6,000. A. E. Swen- 
son, city clerk. 

SoctaAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL. Research 
Training Fellowships, 1947-48. Eligibility lim- 
ited to persons who have had postgraduate 
training in the social sciences. Stipend amounts 
to $2,000 per year or more. The Council also 
makes grants-in-aid of research in the social sci- 
ences in amounts which ordinarily do not exceed 
$1,000. For further information write to the 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

WAYNE, MICHIGAN. Finance Officer. Desire 
accounting background and if possible graduate 
work in public administration. Salary $3,300 to 
$3,600. Peter F. Roan, village manager. 

MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. City Manager. 
A suburb of San Francisco. Engineering and 
city manager experience desirable. Address City 
Clerk, P. O. Box 231, Mill Valley, California. 

HIGHLAND Park, ILLINoIs (14,476). Police 
Chief. This community is located on Lake Mich- 
igan 23 miles north of Chicago. The chief has 
resigned to accept a position with the North- 
western University Traffic Institute. Depart- 
ment consists of one captain, three sergeants, 
and 13 patrolmen. Salary of chief $3,8CO to 
$4,000. Apply to A. G. Humphrey, acting 
mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Epcar W. BLom, manager of Redwood City 
since October, 1945, has been appointed mana- 
ger of Santa Rosa, California. 

Cuarzes C. Brown, city engineer of Dover, 
Delaware, has been appointed manager of that 
city. 

ConraD L. DRAPEAU, formerly a selectman of 
Brunswick, Maine, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Bridgton, Maine. 

JAMEs W. FLINT, city manager of Yale, Ok- 
lahoma, from July, 1927 to October, 1929, and 
of Cushing, Oklahoma from October, 1929, to 
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the present, has been appointed the city mana. 
ger of Ada, Oklahoma. 

A. E. FULLER, city manager of Miami, Flor. 
ida, from December, 1937, to August, 1939, and 
more recently vice-president of the Pan Amer 
ican Bank in Miami, has been appointed the 
first county manager of Fulton County, Georgia, 

GEORGE GRANGER, city manager of Grayling 
Michigan, from June, 1936, to the present, has 
been appointed city manager of Big Rapids, 
Michigan. 

WILLIAM E, HANSEN, city manager of Mon- 
terey, California, July, 1944, to October, 1946, 
and of Ada, Oklahoma, since last year, has been 
appointed the first city manager of Hannibal, 
Missouri. 

EarL HELLENER, city engineer for the city of 
Atchison, Kansas, for the past 30 years, has 
been appointed city manager of that city. 

W. G. LANTERMAN, engineer, Eaton County, 
Michigan, Road Commission, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Alma, Michigan. 

N. V. Moss, director of public works and act- 
ing as city manager of Amarillo, Texas, since 
September of this year, has been appointed the 
manager of that city. 

J. M. Murpny, former district engineer for 
the state highway department, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Las Vegas, Nevada, follow- 
ing the resignation of T. E. Fennessy. . 

E. A. RoLison, manager of Redding, Califor- 
nia, 1918-26; Santa Barbara, California, 1926- 
27; Redwood City, California, 1929-35; San 
Mateo County, California, 1937-38; and until 
recently at Avalon, California, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Redwood City, California. 

DoNnALD C. WAGNER, city manager of West 
Reading, Pennsylvania, 1927-38; Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania, 1938-42; and Long Beach, New York, 
since January, 1946, became manager of Ports- 
nfouth, Ohio, on November 1. 

EVERARD A. WENTWORTH, manager of Bridg- 
ton, Maine, for the past five years, has been 
appointed city manager of Conway, New Hamp- 
shire. 

D. B. WILLETT, manager of Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, from 1943 to 1946, has been reappcinted 
manager of that city. 

W. K. Willman, city manager of Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, 1924-29; East Detroit, Michigan, 
1929-30; and Mt. Pleasant since 1930, has been 
appointed manager of Port Huron, Michigan. 
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The Pick of the Month 





GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATION FOR RESEARCH. By John R. 
Steelman, Chairman, The President’s Scienti- 
fic Research Board, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. October, 1947. 
324 pp. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAw; CASES AND COMMENTS. 
Second Edition. By Walter Gellhorn. Foun- 
dation Press, Brooklyn, New York. 1947. 
1138 pp. $7.50. 

AteMEDA CoUNTY GOVERNMENT; AN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND FINANCIAL Survey. Alameda 
County Taxpayers’ Association, 1404 Frank- 
lin Street, Oakland, California. 1947. 165 pp. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 1947. 52 pp. 

A CHAPTER IN POPULATION SAMPLING. By 
United States Bureau of the Census. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1947. 141 pp. $1. 

THE FUTURE POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN 
FLINT. By Robert C. Schmitt. Institute for 
Human Adjustment, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1947. 30 pp. 

INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION: COMPANY OR- 
GANIZATION, PRACTICES, AND PROCEDURES. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 1947. 64 
pp. $1.50. 

KansAs GOVERNMENT: A SHORT Course. By Al- 
bert B. Martin and L. W. Chesney. League 
of Kansas Municipalities, Capitol Federal 
Building, Topeka, Kansas. 1947. 135 pp. 50 
cents. 

LocAL GOVERNMENT IN THE FRINGE AREA OF 
FLint, MicuHicAn. By I. Harding Hughes, 
Jr. Institute for Human Adjustment, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1947. 62 pp. 

LocaL GOVERNMENTAL Units. Columbia Basin 
Joint Investigations Problem No. 28. By Bur- 
eau of Reclamation. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1946. 259 pp. 70 
cents, 

MACHINES AND APPLIANCES IN GOVERNMENT 
Orrices. Treasury Organization and Methods 
Division, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
England. 1947. 313 pp. 5 shillings. 

Orrice PLANNING AND ARRANGEMENT: AN AN- 
NOTATED READING List. Library of the United 
States Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. 
C. April, 1947. 6 pp. 


OPERATIONS AND METHODS ANALYSIS: AN AN- 


NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Library of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1947. 16 pp. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGE- 


MENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES OF THE 
City or Los ANGELES: PART IV, TRANSPOR- 
TATION SERVICE. Bureau of Budget and Effi- 
ciency, 120 City Hall, Los Angeles 12. 1947. 


42 pp. 


THE PRESIDENT AND His STAFF SERVICES. By 


Fritz Morstein Marx. Public Administration 
Service, 1313. East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1947. 26 pp. $1. 


REORGANIZATION AND HOME RULE FOR THE 


District oF COLUMBIA; HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOME RULE AND 
REORGANIZATION, JUNE 30 TO JULY 25, 1947. 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, U. S. Congress, Washington, D. C. 1947. 


621 pp. 


RosTtER OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN NORTH 


CaroLtna. North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities, Tenth Floor, Raleigh Building, Ral- 
eigh. 1947. 21 pp. $3. 


STRIKES AND DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. Twen- 


tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 18. 1947. 31 pp. 25 cents. 


EDUCATION 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION; GENERAL FEA- 


TURES OF A SATISFACTORY STATE PLAN. By 
Timon Covert, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1947. 21 pp. 10 cents. 

ScHoot District REORGANIZATION; KANSAS 
EXPERIENCE, 1945-1947. Research Depart- 
ment, Kansas Legislative Council, Topeka. 
1947. 27 pp. 


FINANCE 


City FINANCES: 1945. VoLUME 3: STATISTICAL 
ComMPENDIUM. By United States Bureau of 
the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 258 pp: $1.25. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS ON 
AccouNT OF NONTAXABLE FEDERAL LANDS. 
Senate Committee on Public Lands, 80th 
Congress, First Session. Washington 25, D. 
C. 1947. 12 pp. 

FEDERAL AND STATE GRANTS-IN-AID, ANNOTATED 
Laws, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MASsSA- 
CHUSETTS, AS OF JANUARY 1, 1947. Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Harvard 
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University, 215 Littauer Center, Cambridge 
38. 1947. $2.25. 

Mopet Laws: (1) ADMISSIONS AND DuEs Tax. 
15 pp. (2) CompensATION UsE Tax. 22 pp. 
(3) Hotet Room Occupancy Tax. 16 pp. 
(4) Motor VeHIcLteE Use Tax. 6 pp. (5) 
RETAIL SALES TAx. 18 pp. State Tax Com- 
mission, Capitol Building, Albany, New York. 
1947. 

A PREVIEW oF LocAL GOVERNMENT, 1945-1955. 
Department of Audit and Control, Capitol 
Building, Albany, New York. 1946. 116 pp. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE TAX ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES IN PELLY, 
Texas. By City Manager Bill N. Taylor, City 
Hall, Pelly, Texas. 1947. 28 pp. 

REVENUE BOND PROSPECTUS FOR SEWAGE DIs- 
POSAL PLANT IN THE City OF AMEs, IOWA. 
Auditor and Clerk, City Hall, Ames. 1947. 
33 pp. 

STATE FINANCES 1945: VOLUME 3: STATISTICAL 
CoMPENDIUM. By United States Bureau of 
the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 65 pp. 35 cents. 

Tax DELINQUENT VACANT URBAN LAND. Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 18 pp. $1. 

UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR ELECTRIC 
RaiLways, Effective January 1, 1947. By In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1946. 123 
pp. 25 cents. 


FIRE 


PROVISIONS FOR FIRE SERVICE BEYOND CORPOR- 
ATE Limits. League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 
1947. 15 pp. 50 cents. 


HEALTH 


COMMONWEALTH FuND HEALTH PLAN FoR NEw 
York. State Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. 1947. 11 pp. $1. 

PREVENTING Excess SMOKE From Locomo- 
TIVES. State Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. -947. 5 pp. $1. 

PuBLic HEALTH LAw. By James A. Tobey. 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New 
York 22. 1947. 419 pp. $4.50. 


HOUSING 


Homes CAN BE Burtt Now — THROUGH Com- 
munITyY AcTION. Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter, Washington 25, D. C. June, 1947. 44 
Pp. 

REPORT ON HovusING AND RENT CONTROLS; 
HEARINGS BEFORE House COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 80th Congress. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 1947. 40 pp. 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARDS: STRUCTURAL AND Iy. 
SULATION REQUIREMENTS FOR Houses Hoy. 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 1947. 12 pp. Free. 


LAW AND COURTS 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE JURY SYSTEM OF THE 
FEDERAL Courts. Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, 80th Congress. Government Print. 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 94 pp, 


PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYMENT Poticies. Village Clerk, Village 
Hall, Westerville, Ohio. 1947. 6 pp. 

THE GUARANTEE.OF ANNUAL WAGES. By A. D, 
H. Kaplan. The Brookings Institution. 1947, 
262 pp. Free on request to Falk Foundation, 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Jos Eva.uation. By Forrest Hohnson and Oth- 
ers. John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1946. 288 pp. $3.75. 

Jos EvaAtuation. By R. L. Moberly and E. §. 
Buffa. Bureau of Business Research and Ser- 
vice, 404 Sterling Hall, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 1947. 39 pp. $1. 

RESEARCH ON WAGES: REPORT OF A CONFER- 
ENCE HELD ON Aprit 4-5, 1947. By Lloyd 
G. Reynolds. Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 1947, 
41 pp. 


PLANNING 


Basic INDUSTRIAL LOCATION FAcToRS: GUIDE 
FOR EvALUATING AN AREA’s RESOURCES FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. By Area Develop- 
ment Division, United States Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 1947. 
19 pp. 

CoMMUNITY BUILDING IN AMERICA; A REPORT 
ON THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN COM- 
MUNITIES FOR ALL AROUND DEVELOPMENT. 
By John W. Herring. National Conference on 
the Community, Nassau, New York. 1947. 34 
pp. 25 cents. 

A Report ON LAND Susptvision. By Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Houston, Texas. 1947. 
19 pp. 

SEWICKLEY District PLAN. By Churchill-Ful- 
mer Associates. District Planning Association, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 1947. 72 pp. 

SUBDIVISION RULES AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
THE WicuiTaA AreA. Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Wichita, Kansas. 1947. 15 pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CONSTRUCTION SPECIFICATIONS. The Asphalt In- 
stitute, 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 1947. 303 pp. 
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TRAFFIC 


Amerrca’s TRAFFIC SAFETY CHAMPIONS. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1947. 42 pp. 

An ANALYSIS OF STATE ENABLING LEGISLATION 
or SPECIAL AND LOCAL CHARACTER DEALING 
WitH AUTOMOBILE PARKING FACILITIES. By 
David R. Levin. National Research Council, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 21 pp. 30 cents. 

FACTUAL GUIDE ON AUTOMOBILE PARKING FOR 
THE SMALLER Cit1eEs. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. September, 1947. 


75 pp. 

IMMEDIATE GOAL AND ACTION PROGRAM: A 
SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEES AND ADVISORY 
Groups. By President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1947. 52 pp. 20 cents. 

Make Your Town Sare. By Herbert Yahraes. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16. 1947. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

Memo TO AN OFFICIAL ABOUT TO HAVE A 
SpasM. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 7, New 
York. 1947. 7 pp. 

Orr-STREET PARKING AMENDMENT TO ZONING 
ORDINANCE. City Plan Commission, 9th Floor, 
Griswold Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
Effective September 4, 1947. 

PARKING SURVEY, 1946-1947. Planning Depart- 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, of Public 
Management, published monthly at Chicago, Iil., 
for October {, 1947. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Grace Geer, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposed and says that she is the 
Business Manager of Public Management and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
Managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter- 
Bational City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, 
Orin ¥. Nolting; Business Manager, Grace Geer, all at 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The 
Officers of the Association are: President, C. A. Harrell, city 
Manager, Norfolk, Virginia; Regional Vice-Presidents, E. A. 
Ingham, city manager, Alhambra, California; George F. Liddle, 
city manager, Muskegon, Michigan; V. J. Hultquist, city man- 
i Alcoa, Tennessee; Lowell W. Monroe, township manager, 

. Lebanon, Pennsylvania; John B. Atkinson, city manager, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 

owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the ks of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knownedge and belief as to the circum- 

ices and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 


GRACE GEER, Business Manager. 
om to and subscribed before me this 18th day of October, 


GERALDINE EGGERS, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires September 18, 1951.) 
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ment, City Hall, Montreal, Canada. 1947. 39 


Pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
HicHway CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY, 1947. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1947. 
150 pp. 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON HIGHWAY SAFE- 
Ty. Highway Research Board, National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 82 pp. 30 cents. 

TRAFFIC PERFORMANCE AT URBAN STREET IN- 
TERSECTIONS. By Bruce D. Greenshields, Don- 
ald Schapiro, and Elroy L. Ericksen. Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1947. 148 pp. 

TRAFFIC SURVEY OF ALEXANDRIA METROPOLITAN 
ArEA. Department of Highways, State Capi- 
tol, Louisiana. 1947. 107 pp. 

WINTER ACCIDENT PREVENTION. National Safe- 
ty Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6. 1947. 23 pp. 

UTILITIES 

CALrIFoRNIA Arrports. California Reconstruction 
and Reemployment Commission, 631 J. Street, 
Sacramento. 1947. 445 pp. $5. 

WELFARE 


Some Basic READINGS IN SOCIAL SECURITY. By 
Social Security Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 
94 pp. 25 cents. 





New Ninth Edition Now in Press 
of 
‘RESULTS OF 
PUBLICLY-OWNED 
ELECTRIC SYSTEMS”? 


This volume of about 400 pages gives a rec- 
ord of the new rates, earnings, production, 
consumers, operating expenses, free services, 
taxes paid and other operation statistics of 
over 600 cities of population 2500 and 
upward. 

The record shows Diesel, Steam and Hydro 
plants, also records of publicly-owned distri- 
bution systems independent of generation 
plants. Competitive installations are also 
shown. 

A free copy goes to every city owning its 
electric utility and where that city has fur- 
nished us its rates and operating data. To all 
others the charge is $10 per copy prepaid. 
Orders now are being received by the pub- 
lishers, Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Company, 95th & Troost, Box 7088, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

This is the only record, book, or volume pub- 
lished giving rates, earnings, and operating 
data pertaining exclusively to publicly-owned 
electric systems. 

It is indispensible as a reference in the hands 
of Mayors, Managers, Superintendents or any- 
one interested in the utility business. 


























BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineers ... 50th Year 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Rate 
Investigations, Reports, Designs, Appraisals 


Box 7088 Country Club P.O. 
Office 95th and Troost 
KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 





THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 


franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


Airfields “t- 


Laboratory 
STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16 


Valuations 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 


For City, County, and State Governments 
1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, IIl. 





I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Development, 
Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, Parks 

and Playgrounds 
COMPLETE CITY PLANS 


MASONIC TEMPLE BLDG. WAYZATA, MINN. 








ROBERT T. REGESTER 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 


Flood Control — Harbor Works 
Hydraulic Structures — Utilities 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. yOL. X 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, 
Transmission and Distribution; Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal; Valuations, Special Investi- 

gations and Reports. ( 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW } 
AND ASSOCIATES - 

en, 

City Planners — Civil Engineers — a 

Landscape Architects crea : 
Comprehensive City Plans @ Zoning Plans and get t 
Ordinances @ Expert Testimony in Zoning traini 
Cases @ Land Subdivision @ Complete Service 3 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects @ Park Design makil 
317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. coun 

mind 
imp. 

ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN “ys 

CONSULTING ENGINEER admi 
Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas that 
202 Fairfax Building to fi 

SI 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI final 

cent 

(p.. 

THE GAMEWELL COMPANY ago 
Fire Alarm Specialists the 
Surveys — Reports— Recommendation without cost app 
or obligation to any municipality applying. mol 
Sales Promotional Department will 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. Sor 
anc 

che 

THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. suc 

APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS col 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Municipalities = 

for Local Tax Purposes ot 

Illustrated brochure and moving picture film ing 
upon request. ' 

UNION COMMERCE BUILDING, CLEVELAND sp 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York tir 

ab 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION si 
SERVICE 8 

CONSULTING — RESEARCH — PUBLISHING P 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, 

Chicago 37, Illinois yi 

Eastern Office: 815 17th Street, N. W., tl 

Washington 6, D.C. fi 

Western Office: 821 Market Street, 
San Franciseo 3, Cal. u 
( 





